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H0W A PENNY 



BECAME A 



THOUSAND POUNDS. 



"I DO WISH YOU WOULD WRITE THE flISTOSY OF YOUR 
PENNY. I FEEL CERTAIN THAT THOUSANDS, AFTER READINQ 
IT, WOUID PUT YOUR EXPERMENT INTO PRACTICE. THE 
PENNY WHICH I STARTED, A FEW MONTHS AGO, AFTER 
HEARING YOU RELATE YOUR STORY, HAS ALREADY GROWN 
INTO MORE THAN THIRTY SOVEREIGNS, AND I FEEL CONFI- 
DENT OF SUCCESS IN THE LARGER RESULT."-ie««- from a 

Friend to Me Author. - ' . 
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TO ALL -WHO 



WOULD TRANSTORM A PENNY 



A THOUSAND POUNDS, 

DETAILING WHAT THE AUTHOR HAS DONE, 



-WILL SUmCIBNTLT SUOOEBT 



WHAT THEY MAY DO. 



HOW A PENNY 



BSCAMB A 



THOUSAND POUNDS- 



CHAPTER I. 

A VEBY BBIEF CHA7TEB, IK WHICH A 7SW FACTS ABE STATBD. 

In the year 1843^ in conseqaence of various influences 

which operated powerfully upon my convictions, I made 

the following entry in a rough diary which I then 

kept : — 

'' Jan. 11. — JResohed to take a Penny, and turning it to profitable ae- 
e(ntnt, apart from my general business, to add the profits tq the prinsipdl, 
wnd never to divert any portion thereof, under any circumstances, vmtil 
the svm of one hu/ndred potmds has accumulated.^* 

This was as the entry first stood in my simple diary ; 

but, in July, 1844, I found the progress of my Penny so 
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rapid and satisfactory — ^the impressions I had formed of 

its capacity for enlargement, under the scheme I had 

framed, had become so frdly matured and confirmed, — 

that I made this fruiher memorandum : — 

" July 26. — 2^ Pmmyvxjrks well. I iheref(fn determine not to towh 
any of the proceeds the^of, wntU ike sum Amo^Mb Ps five hundred 
pounds.** 

And, in the year 1846, 1 hod so nearly completed my 

second resolution, and was so rejoiced and strengthened 

by the fact, that I took a bold determloation, and made 

the following entry :— 

" Sept. 16. — Having f from a single Pewny, prodiuxd a sum which now 
amounts to nearly three hundred pounds, and finding my opportunities of 
re-producing money increase with every Penny I add to my capital^ I will 
conUnue to abide by the system Ihcuve acted upon since 1843, wUU the sum 
of One Thousand Pounds has been aecwred** 

How I came to form this singular resolution, and what 
were the means by which I worked out my plan success- 
fully, even to the fulfilment of my most sanguine expec- 
tations, I purpose to show in an unreserved manner in 
the following pages. 



CHAPTEB II. 

EXPLAINS WHAT THE AtTTHOB IKTENDS TO AVOID BOIKO. 

One or two books have lately appeared, professing to in- 
struct people how to make money, and how to employ 
it after they have realised it. But these books appear 
to me to be mere compilations from the oldest essays 
upon money matters. For instance, when Mr. Freedly 
tells the public that '^ Interest is the sum paid by the 
borrower of a sum of money to the lender for its use ; 
the rate of interest depends on the security of the prin- 
oipal, and the rate of profit, which may be made, by the 
employment of capital in industrial pursuits. No person 
would lend money on personal security of a doubtful 
character, at the same rate of interest as on a good mort- 
age; and when profits in ordinary business are high, 
ijQiterest is also high. To put money out at interest, is the 
most certain way of getting money that can be named" 
— ^he appears to me to tell them nothing that was not 
known to our Others, from the time when Shylock made 
the unfstvourable baigain of lending ten thousand ducats 
upon the bond securing to him a pound of Antonio's fledb. 
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And if you read the whole of Mr. Freedly's book 
. through, as I have done, fiom the title to the end 
[Money : How to Get^ How to Keep, and How to Use it. 
A Guide to Fortune^l^ you will find nothing in it beyond 
the accepted theories of economy and industrial applica* 
tion, upon which authors and preachers have enlarged 
ever since the breath of civilisation first fanned the brow 
of labouring and bartering man. Yet this book has 
found an enormous sale, both in America and in England. 
Thus proving that there is, among the multitude, an eager 
desire to discover some short ways to wealth, not hitherto 
understood. 

^ I am not going to endeavour to force upon you any 
particular dogma of my own, by asking you to abstain 
irom all intoxicating drinks, or from tobacco, telling you 
' that the price of a pint of beer saved daily would form 
a heap of silver at the close of the year ; or that every 
time you drink a certain money value of beer, you 
swallow so many square feet of land, of which you might 
have become the proprietor, had you devoted your money 
to its purchase. 

It may be that you like the beer better than the land ; 
and it is evident that your own body requires irrigation 
(if I may use the term) as much as the ground beneath 
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the &nner 8 feet. It may be that you like the pipe 
better than the Penny that you pay for it ; and it is per- 
fectly clear that if you have a Penny, you have a right 
to do what you Uke with your own. 

Such dogmas may be very good, and are doubtless 
put forth by people ^ho feel the importance of what 
they advocate. I am simply explaining, at the outset, 
that such opinions form no part of my money-making 
system. They may be added to it, or not, according to 
your own option. And if you can devise any means 
to make my plan more productive than I have done, 
you will all the sooner realise such a reward as that 
which accumulated in my hands. 

Nor am I going to do what Mr. Freedly has done in 
his work, endeavour to seize hold of the approbation of 
religious people for my book, by introducing subjects, 
which it were more graceful to keep apart from the 
theme under discussion, and upon which the reader^s 
heart will probably be set, to the present exclusion of 
every other consideration. Mr. Freedly tells the story 
of the late John McDonogh, of New Orleans, who 
became a millionnaire (in dollars). He is described as 
telling the means by which he became rich, and as 
saying, ^^ there is a third and last nile which it is all 
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essential for you to observe, in order that success maj 
attend your efforts/' '' And what is that T an inquirer 
s^Aed. " Why, Sir/' said he, " it is prayer. You 
must pray to the Almighty with fervonr and zeal, and 
you will be sustained in all your desires. I never 
prayed sincerely to God in all my life, without having 
my prayer answered satisfactorily." He stopped, and 
the inquirer remarked " Is this all f He answered, 
^' Yes, Sir ; follow my advice and you voiU become a rich 
man.^'' Now I cannot help thinking, that, when men 
sit down to write books upon money making, they should 
not seek to cover their Mammon worship with sack* 
cloth and ashes. The cloak of hypocrisy will sometimes 
be caught up and blown aside, as it is in this instance of 
Mr. Freedly's, — ^for the same man who quotes and 
enforces the pious experiences of Mr. McDonogh, and 
his testimony tp tie efficacy of prayer^ also endorses the 
maxim ascribed to Bothschild, the founder of the 
wealthy house which bears his name, ^^ Ne/oer have 
anytl^mff to do tdti an unluciy man /" I think nothing 
can be more unchristian, or more opposed to the spirit 
of prayer, than this. Nor do I believe that it is 
necessary to security or succaas. I have, in earlier life, 
been an unlucky man myself, and having been taken by 
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the hand and aid«d by these who had power to serve 
me, where woaM he the gratitude or the Christianity 
of my turning my back upon an unfortunate brother in 
distress, if I had the power to aid him ! 

I remember that once, in the little town in which I 
dwelt, I attended a meeting in an old and crowded 
chapel, which meeting had been called for the 
purpose of raising funds for the purpose of erecting 

a larger and better edifice. J B , one 

of the elders,] made an earnest appeal to those who 
were present to come forward to the aid of the Chapel 
Fund. Knowing that I possessed means, he fixed his 
«yes stedfiuitly on me, and concluded his speech 
saying, *' Come forward and bring your money willingly, 
/(Mr the honour and ghry of God^ -and Jim per cent. 
interest^ Although I had previously almost resolved 
to lend a hundred pounds to the building fund, I confess 
tkat I felt so di&^leased at the terms of this appeal, that 
I left the ohapel, and my interest in the matter ceased. 

In tiiis littie bo<^, therefore, I shall avoid touching 
upon duties which better men may teach, in more 
efifectire language, and at more suitable times. But, if 
I do not »dv«rt to the importance of religious duty, 
touraxable feelings, and moral eonduct in the pursuit 
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of wealth, it must not be presumed that I am indifferent 
to them, but that I am convinced that every aim in 
life will be aided and perfected in proportion as we are 
influenced by serious and noble sentiments* 



CHAPTER III. 

WHAT THB AUTHOB RZALLY lOEAirS. 

My book is not intended for the Bothschilds, the 
Barings, and the Gapels. I have nothing to say about 
Government Loans, Exchequer Bills, State Lotteries, 
Railway Scrip, nor Stock Exchanges. Though I verily 
believe that many of the class to whom I am now 
alluding have privately recognised and acted upon the 
principle which I am about to explain, and which led to 
my own success. Nearly every successful man, engaged 
in speculative matters, has « reserved to himself a 
sufficient prop to meet a contingency. There has been 
this land, or those bonds, or that insurance, which he 
would not touch or endanger under any circumstances. 
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And what has been the eongeqaence ? Having formed 
this resolution, when the tide of fortune has run adversely, 
he has narrowly watched the landmark set down by 
himself, and seizing the oars in good time, has pulled 
safely away from that which would otherwise have 
proved inevitable destruction. Those who have not 
observed this precaution have been lost. The power of 
man to overcome difficulty is a thousand times greater 
when he knows the difficulty to be surmountable, than 
it is when heart, mind, and limb are oppressed by a 
conviction of the hopelessness of the object. 

My book is written for the Smiths, the Browns, the 
Joneses, and the Bobinsons, of the busy worlds of 
industry and trade* It is written for every man, and 
every woman, possessing a Penny for which they have 
no immediate want. I propose to make them all 
capitalists, traders, money changers. I propose to 
make each of them richer when they go to bed at 
night than when they rose the previous morning. And 
I propose that this shall occur every day, as regularly 
as the sun sets. I am of opinion that it is a perfectly 
practicable proposition ; for that which succeeded in my 
own case, will, under the like circumstances, succeed 
with others. There may be differences in the rate and 
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degree of suooess; some f^aooB umj neceed more 
rapidly and more compldtely tfaaaothem. Bat i^ wiU 
soecoed, without doabt^-Hit IcAst^ all who will aet 
Miifally and earnestly nfon the instmettom that are 
given to them* 



CHAPTER IV. 

HOW THE AUTHOR BECAME ATTACHED TO A " HOBBY. " 

My grandmother died in the year 1830. She was ai> 
old lady who, like many old ladies, had a ^^ hobby /^ 
Every sixpence that came to her hands that was either 
crooked, or had a hole in it, she would save up, and na 
trial or persuasion would induce her to break the magi& 
spell of her reaolutioii not to touch her sacred treasure 
until she became a greeat gremdmother^ when she would 
place in the lap of her first great grandchild the money 
^e had saved. She had a yery limited income, so 
limited that to put away a sixpence must sometimes 
have compelled an act of sel^denial. However, so 
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completely had this hobby, and the feith that she should 
lire to see her great grandchiU^ taken possession of her 
heart, that she evidently rejoiced when she became the ^ 
poorer, by having to lock up a few sixpences. I have 
known her, when there had been a coDection at our 
chapel, to linger behind, and exchange two or three fair 
sixpences for as many bent ones. One might have sup- 
posed that she could as easily liave saved straight six* ' 
pences as crooked ones, perfect ones as well as those that 
were perforated — but, no ! this was her in&tuation ; and 
to have dissuaded her from her peculiar notion would 
have been to shake her resolution altogether. I really 
believe that if once she set her eye upon a crooked six- 
pence, she would have given sevenpence for it rather 
than that it should escape her. 

This hobby had been indulged in for a great ' many 
years. How many, I cannot remember. But a most 
fabulous notion got abroad in our family, as to the sum 
the old lady must have saved. I confess that once or 
twice I felt anxious to become a father myself, that 
my child might receive the money. But, by a few 
months only, I was outstripped by an elder brother, 
and tlie old lady lived to fulfil her desire of putting 
all her crooked money into the lap of her great grand- 
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child. The old lady, died in the same year that the 
child was boni, and I have sometimes thought that the 
intensity of her infatuation for the iul61ment of her 
design. helped to keep her alive, for she fell away rapidly 
and felt quite reconciled to death, when her object had 
been accomplished. I believe that some philosophers 
have told us that great excitements, acting upon the 
nervous system, and connected with the existence of any 
strong faith or desire, will invigorate the system, and 
keep it alive for. the fulfilment of the object ; just as, in 
an opposite manner, a depressing superstition or melan- 
choly will bring about the fulfilment of its own fore- 
bodings. 

When the money which my grandmother had saved 
was counted, it amounted, including several of the old 
guineas which, in earlier life, she had placed away with 
the silver, to £74i 8s. 6h., and such a queer-looking 
heap of money I never beheld before nor since. Now 
it is very difficult to arrive at any data for calculating 
the value of this money, had it been applied to some 
beneficial purpose through the number of years that my 
grandmother had been hoarding it» 

I recollect hearing my mother aay, that my grand- 
mother had commenced her hobby even in early life, and 
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as she was poor of later years, it is probable that a large^ 
portion of the amount had been locked up for a period of 
twenty-eight years, and perhaps taking the whole sum 
and the entire time into account, a sum may be said to - 
have been locked up for upwards of thirty years, which, , 
at compound interest, up to the time of my grand- 
mother's death, would have been worth at Uaii a^ 
hundred andjifiy pounds^ instead of ^74 8s. 6d. I 
therefore considered that my grandmother's hobby had 
lost to our family the difference between the larger and 
the smaller amount. 

But then I reflected that, but for this hobby, our 
family, as it existed in the year 1830, would never have 
seen my grandmother's guineas or sixpences at all. An 
extra cap-ribbon, a larger donation to the missionary- 
box, a few extra pinches of snuff, or the expansion of 
some other of the petty indulgences of life, would have 
swallowed up, coin by coin, the £74i 8s. 6d., and not a 
fragment of it would have been left for the present 
generation. 

So I thought I recognised some good, even in my^ 
grandmother s hobby ; although I felt convinced, that 
had that hobby been rightly directed, a much larger 
sum of money might have been left to my brother's 
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child. Talking upon this subject very feequentlj la 
society, I found that a great many jpeople, besides mj 
poor old grandmother, had their hobbies. Some, like 
her, saved up their crooked mouey ; othors saved up odd 
bits of gold and silver, broken trinketi^ &c. ; others of 
poorer means aspired only to the baser metals, such as 
iron and brass ; others even descended as Ipw as sags 
and old bones ; some hoarded, up four-penny pieces. I 
heard of an old lady, who thought thaii she was a geeat 
economist, because she converted her husband's oU 
clothes into money, and kept a purse which d^ called 
^' John's cast-offs ;'" but she wafi in such a hurry to get 
this purse filled^ that '^ John'^ used ftequenily to com- 
plain that his clothes were sold while they were yet 
serviceable, and that his tailor's bill was rendered ruin- 
ously heavy by the too fircquent visits of the old-dothes- 
man. I found that butlers, stewards, and waiters grew 
rich upon perquisites; that guards became coach- 
proprietors upon their fees; that servant-maids got 
married upon kitchen-stuff, and that gentlemen's grooms 
became cab-ppoprietprs upon stable refuse. 

So my mind became enlightened upon the importance 
of fifmall things, I had heard so many pleasing taks of 
'* rent-days" rendered happy by the opening of the box 



^fixiir-^emiybito; ^aw^reiUismSfesbemgatteyiatedbj 
n^ewmlatioBs of old hv/m ; 0»A ^ bodies almost dead 
from distress hmg r^nT^^ mi reistoeed bj the traiush 
#ir)a[i|^pn ipto ^o«ey of old boiMS, tb«t I tbowght these 
T^rms hpbbies, smj^le, eeeeirixic, and in starange taste 
<Uid doobtliil jadgVftent as some of th^aa were, had 
TgHf^ of i^ilosophy m th^m ihm I bad at fivst imagiaed. 
7be coavktbiiL grew u|#« me so strongly that at last I 
ikimd fiyself eonstmcting a hoUby ij£ my own ; bat it 
was not yet perfected. 



CHAPTER V. 

QOW T9B NpnON or MAKINQ A PEITKT BECOME A THDUSAKD POUKDS 
FIB8T 0CC9BBSD TO THE AUTHOB. 

I HAVE already explained that my grai3idmother''s hobby, 
and the equally eccentric hobbies of other persons, greatly 
impressed me. I could not help thinking that if the 
same persistence were applied to a more rational under- 
taking — if the same zeal and confidence were exhibited 
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in some object of greater importance^ and of wider 
capacities, — ^that wonderM results might be prodacedy 
even out of the most insignificant beginnings. 

There must have been a time when my grandmother 
possessed only her one crooked sixpence. A few weeks 
or months passed, and then it was augmented by the 
addition of another ; and so on, with intervals of day^, 
weeks, or months, the crooked and perforated coins came 
tardily together. But still, no matter how tardily, there 
lay the heap at last — a fact accomplished ! 

Yet, in my grandmother^s scheme, though she had, by 
years of determination, worked it out so successfully, 
there existed no element of internal development, of self- 
enlargement, or of reproduction. Her hoardings de« 
pended entirely upon the accident of her meeting with 
crooked sixpences ; she might meet with two or three in 
a day, but, afterwards, no more for two or three months. 
And every sixpence she stored up, became a dead lock. 
•It was like a seed that had within itself all the elements 
of fertility, but, being unsown, lay dead with its wealth 
perishing in its bosom. 

That idea of the seed struck me all the more, because, 
for two or three years, we had an ear of wheat hanging 
over our mantelpiece. I plucked it one Sunday afternoon 
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while walking through a harvest field. It became dusty 
on the mantelpiece, and spiders hung their cobwebs 
upon it ; so one day I took it down, rubbed it in my 
hands, and going out into the little garden, at the back 
of our house, I dug a furrow and sprinkled in the grains, 
and covered them lightly with the earth. They soon 
sprang up, and I was gratified to see that, in the autumn, 
ears of com appeared, and that this one ear of com, 
which itself originally sprang from a single grain, had 
multiplied manyfold; and I indulged myself in calculat- 
ing how much corn might be produced from a single grain 
of wheat, in a given number of years, provided each 
ear''s produce were sown, and not a single grain subtracted. 
The following is my calculation, which may not be arith- 
metically correct, but is perfectly sound in principle : — 

Fint year, 1 grain produces 5 ears, or 250 grains. 

Second yew, 250 grains produce 1,250 ears, or 62,500 grains. 

Third year, 62,500 grains produce 312,500 ears, or 15,625,000 grains. 

Ftmrthyear, 15,625,000 grainsproduoe 78,125,000 ears, or 8,906,205,000 
igrains. 

Fifih year, 8,906,205,000 grains produce 19,531,250,000 ears, or 
966,562,500,000 grains! !! 

The figures multiplied so rapidly, that I found myself 
unable to proceed further in my calculations. But I read 
them over and over again, until they became indelibly 
impressed upon my mind. And this one sentence kept 
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continually fifaggestmg itseff to my meitaoiy z-^A gin^ 
grain of whecet^ properly cttSHivated^ and ha'^vi^ all ^ 
prodw>c0 laid in the earth for reproduction^ tffill fnulfiptf 
Udelf, infimyears^ mne hundred and siaty-dx ihotHiawiy 
fiee hmdred and m(xrty-4too milUonSy jbte hundred 
fhxmsand times / The nuinber kad become too gre*6 
fer comprehension. Bat it dotmded in my e«er 
like the voice of the goddess Forttme, invoking tah to 
apply the principle I had discovered to some object which 
wonid enrich myself. 

I had read the story of Whittington, and thought that 
I heard a more intelligible music in the voice of these feW 
simple figures, than he Could possibly have found in 
the music of the bells when he fancied he heard them 
chime, " Whittinffton^ Lord Mayor of London.'*'* 

I confess that I thought so much upon this, that 
I became emted mdnervmis* Wiite I sdept I dsosmt 
that I saw money growing upon trees, and weighing down 
their leafy brancibes. And lAtea I awoke, I studied my 
figures again and again, and felt bitterly grieved that I 
could not discover in money the same germs of growth 
that existed in the wheat. 

In the midst of my lamentations, I for some time 
overlooked the fact that I had made the very discovery 
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wbidi I grieredl to tlimk I had not PmoA* Many days 
aftd weA» jmm ii ai^ay^ and stiil I pinnsaed my prdbkm, 
mitil at last the tnith brdlsid upon me tkat ^ itfotMry r{^% 
dj>pj»A2 Aas €U great a tendtney Ufnm^ tml mmltiply iu^y 
as tie wheat which had afforded n^ (» ^rikmff an iths^ 
tratia» cfitspotoers of reproditetim.'''* 

This jirtateineiit will probably startle tbe wader, as 
wsach as the discovery of the prineiple astoaished tm^ 
-when I first made it. And as I wiab the reader to lbl« 
low ia my steps, and to be as sixccessfal as I have bee», 
it will be necessary &r me to devdbpe in him that entire 
faith and det^eminati^ which I myself possessed. To 
this end I w31 endeavont seatoosly to lead him throdgfc 
those paths to eonyiction, whic^h I foimd so irresistibte, 
aiid upon whieh my success entirely depended. 



CHAPTER VI. 



-WBiJD IB TUX NJnmBMSMUt BKfWSBK «BX KliFBODXTCmyB FO^Bft QV A 
OBAIN OF WHBJAIB, AND OF A PBIWT ? 

A GRAIN of wheat has the power of multiplying itself two 
huttdred and fifty times in one year. Against the value 
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of that reproductioDy we have to charge the rent of the 
land upon which it grows, for the time occupied in its 
growth, and the cost of the labour and the material by 
which the soil is prepared, and by which the produce id 
gathered and applied when it has come to perfection. 

A grain of wheat, being sown, may, under unfavour- 
able circumstances, never fructify. It may die in the 
soil, it may be devoured by a worm, or when it has 
become partially developed it may be cast down by 
stormy winds, and its organic structure being injured, it 
may decay upon the surface of the soil. 

A Penny has, under proper management, great powers 
of reproduction. The skill with which its applications 
and exchanges are directed, may be called the science of 
its cultivation. Society is the soil in which it takes 
root ; and the incessant changes and the varying wants 
and desires of society, are the atmosphere and the 
rain by which the Penny is sustained and multiplied. 

The chances of its destruction are comparatively few. 
Wind and hail do not affect it, and it can scarcely be 
destroyed by fire. The thief may take it from you, as 
the bird or the worm may feed upon the corn of the 
farmer. 

A Penny may reproduce itself in an hour, or in a day ; 
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or many times in a day. Against the value of this pro- 
duction we have to set down the necessary charges of the 
business in which the Penny is employed ; the rent of 
the premises in which the exchanges are made ; and the 
ralue of the time occupied in making those exchanges. 

But the great drawback upon the productive power of 
the Penny is this, — the tendency of its oumer to devour its 
produce as fast as it arises^ and never to give the Penny its 
full scope of expansion and reproduction. 

If the farmer were, year by year, to devour the pro- 
duce of his wheat, it is obvious that there could be no 
increase to his fortune. And it might be that, reserving 
only to himself sufficient seed for the production of his 
average harvest, a severe blight might come, and deprive 
him of all the wheat that he possessed. 

So with the man who sows Pennies instead of wheat, 
if he consume the produce of the money he has sown, 
just as rapidly as it reproduces itself, he limits his 
operations, and endangers his chances ; and should he by 
some error in judgment, sow his Pennies upon bad soil, 
or in other words, devote them to an unsound enterprise, 
be is lost 

But if he so manages that 3 part of every harvest that 
he reaps shall be laid up in store — ^laid up not merely 
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for store, but in scrch a maimer tliat eyen while it is 
srtored, it s/hall be maltiplyiiig itself, so tltat wietlier he 
be idle or indnstriond, asleep or awake, it sAiall dtrll be 
increasing in value, then he is certain to become rich — 
as ■ certain as that to-morrow's sun will rise, or that itk 
the next autumn the fields will be waving with seas of 
golden com. 

This is an immense advantage which the Penny 
possesses over the wheat-— that it may be grown without 
risk or labour. A pound is but a collection of Pennies ; 
just as an ear of wheat is an accumulation of grains. If 
a pound, or two hundred and forty Pennies, be'placed 
out at what is called compound interest — and there are 
many ways of placing mtmej out at interest upon 
unfailing securityr— fi^ ttdo Jmndred and forty Pennies 
wouid hecome four Tmndred and eighty PefmieSy in a 
j^riod ofUtth mor^ than fourteen years. 

Thus we see that the Penny has the power cf douhWng 
^If at compotmd interest in aiout fowrtem years; 
while the wheat multiplies itself two hundred and fifty 
times in a year. But this doubling of the Penny costs no 
expenditure, entails no risk, involves no labour. It is 
therefore of much greater value in comparisoii with the 
more rapid rts^woAiction of wheat than it at first appears 
to be. 
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Bat the Penny has other, and, In fact, much 
greater powers of reproduction than the wheat ; — 

The Penny has the power of reproduction by what is 
termed Prcffii. 

In has also the power of reproduction by what is 
termed .Dis^osmt, 

It has also the power of reproduction by what is 
termed Intei^st. 

This Interest has the power of secondary reproduction 
called Compound Interest, , 

The Penny has also the power of securing certain 
advantages under contingencies, which advantages are 
called Assur ance, 

And it has also powers, scarcely inferior to that of 
T6pro<iucticm, in what may be termed Influence an5 
Gr^tk. 

Great, therefore, as is the reproductive power of 
wheat, it is immmensely overbalanced by the feproduc 
tive, accumulative, tod influential power <jf the Penny* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

▲ FABENTHEnOAL CHAPTER UPON THE IMFOBTANCX OF THE FEKNY. 

Before I proceed to further unfold the nature of my 
hobby, of which you will already be able to form 
some conception, let us briefly glance at the importance 
of the Penny in a national and social point of view. 

We must do this, because, for reasons I will hereafter 
more fully explain, it is a part, of my plan to commence 
with a Penny, awe? mth no other coin. Some people will say, 
if we may commence with a Penny and multiply that, 
why may we not at once set about the multiplication of 
sixpences, shillings, or sovereigns, and realise the result 
80 much the sooner t This question I will answer here- 
after. But first let us understand the importance of the 
Penny in the general concerns of life. 

One element of great importance in the Penny is this, 
that, although it is a coin of small value, it is divisible 
into fourparts. And as, in most matters of trade, 
there are either three or four divisions olF cost and profit 
(generally four), the Penny has become the most universal 
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of all coins. The three or four divisions of the Penny 
may be thus exhibited : — 

Baw Itfaterial, two parts. 
Labour, one part* 
Profit, one part. 

Or otherwise : 

Raw Material, one part. 
Labour, one part 
Wholesale Profit, one part. 
\ Retail Profit, one part. 

Most matters of trade will be found to be subject to 
these elements of division in reference to the cost of 
production, and the division of profit. 

The Penny, possessing these convenient properties of 
diivision, is also a coin which, from its small value, is 
widely current. It is the coin of the million. It weighs 
down the till of every shopkeeper ; it is counted and 
packed in paper every Saturday night, because the heap 
in which it has accumulated has become so large ; it is 
the coin which the gentleman gives to the crossing- 
sweeper, which the rich man throws to the beggar, 
which the old lady gives to the child. We have Penny 
postage, Penny newspapers, Penny reading-rooms. 
Penny ink, Pfenny blacking, Penny loaves. Penny 
banks, Penny clubs, Penny schools, Penny mechanics* 
institutions, Penny shows. In fact, there is no article 
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of trade, wbieh k eofty^katlf diyi#)Ie ixii» smaU 
quantities, of which a " Pennyworth'' tmy Jaot bo had ; 
and there are few sources of recroatioi» which have not, 
in their humbler forms, been offered to the people 
at the price of a Penny. You may send a letter from 
London to John o'6roats-"<^ese stall be a splendid 
palace to receive the letter, servants in livery to take it 
in charge, and put the stamp cf authority upon it ; 
it shall be taken from this place by horses panting £rom 
their speed, and it shall be received at another palace by 
other servants, in another livery, who sl^Jl link it to a 
monster whose breath is st^am, and who^ food i^ fire. 
Away it goes at a speed as swift as that of tho bi^ 
All the night through it is flying onward. Th^ day 
breaks, the letter has reached its destisiiatioQ ; yon^ 
friend, three hundred miles away, is now reading that 
which, twdve hours ago, you were writin|f» The pj-ice 
you pay for this is a Penny. It is a striking iUustntr 
tion of the power of the Penny. Every time you waste 
a Pwny, you throw away a power by which you migbt 
have sent servants with a letter from London to the 
Lands' End. 

Again ; this world is shaped like a baJOi. Its diar 
meter is 7^900 miles. People of different habits^ 
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t!{iedkmg YaruHK languages, aad having uustitutiou 
"VMymg more or less from each othier, populate a ^at 
|i9^t of its sur&ee. Bat water and space divide the 
(latipns of the earth. Paris is 800 miles from 
liondon ; St, Petersbarg, 1,620 miles New York, 3,000 
miles ; Australia, 13>.000 miles. But there are steam-- 
^ips crossing the seas; and there are railway loco*- 
motives waiting the arrival of the ships ; and there are 
wires pervading the earth that speak, in. mysterious 
tongue, to the people of one nation, of what those in 
the other nation are doing. The tongue is like that of 
forked lightning which touches the heavens and the 
earth at the same moment, and seems to hring them 
both together. And there are men who wait upon this 
tongue, and who watch the departure and the arrival of 
those ships, and of the locomotive that stands panting 
to pursue its course. And there is another monster 
whose breath is steam^ and whose food is fire ; and men 
with thoughtful brows, and busy fingers wielding the 
potent pen, who attend upon this monster — ^for he has 
acquired the power of talking to the multitude by signs 
and symbols, and teUing them what the ship has brought 
from the opposite sur&ee of the world ; what the wires 
have said to have transpired only a few hours ago, in 
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another zone ; and what the locomotive has gathered 
in his brief visits to a hundred places along his line of 
travel ; and what the men with thoughtful brows think 
of the doings of the world. In the morning, at youi 
breakfast table, a paper is laid before jou, in which, as 
in a mirror, you see the movements of the world 
reflected ; you not only read the faces, but the hearts of 
men. This costs you. a Penny. Ship, locomotive, elec- 
tric wires, printing machines, and man, have all been 
at your service ; and the price you have paid has been 
a Penny. Whenever, therefore, you waste a Penny, 
you sacrifice that which was equal to the power of com- 
municating with France, St. Petersburg, New York, 
Australia, the world ! 

Need I say more to exhibit the power of the Penny f 
This power, this adaptibility to the wants and uses of 
the million, has made the Penny the most universal coin. 
Remembering what I have already said, that a Penny, 
has, under proper management, great powers of repro^ 
duction, — that the skill with which its applications and 
exchanges are directed, may be called the science of 
its cultivation ; that society is the soil in which it takes 
root ; and that incessant changes, and the ever-varying 
wants and desires of society are the atmosphere and the 
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rain by which the Penny is sustained and multiplied. 
Semembering this, and seeing, as we now do, what can 
be done for a Penny, do we not attach greater im- 
portance than we have hitherto done, to the growth op 
Pennies? 



CHAPTEE VIII. 



THB AUTBOB S HOBBY BXPLUNEIX 

Fbom thoughts such as the foregoing, I became firmly 
impressed with the belief that I could grow Pennies as 
easily as I could grow wheat ; and it was a fortunate 
thing for me, when I resolved to try the experiment. 

I determined, in the first place, to take only one 
Penny, and to grow another from it. 
. I determined, then, to sow the two Pennies, and to 
grow four. 

To sow four, and to grow eight. 

To sow eight, and to grow sixteen* 

To sow sixteen, and to grow thirty-two. 

To sow thirty-two, and to grow sixty-four. 
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To sow sixty-four, and to grow one hundred and 
twenty-eight, and so on. The entries in my diary iu* 
dicate how I proceeded, 

I do not mean to say that I looked for the doubling 
of my capital, upon every exchange. The above is 
merely a figure of calculation, not designed to show the 
facts thereof. Perhaps I had to sow my thirty-two 
Pennies three, or four, or five times, before they became 
fiixty-four. But they came to be sixty-four speedily ; 
and that is what I mean by determiping to sow thirty- 
two pennies, and to grow sixty-four. 

I determined ftirther, as my Pennies multiplied, to 
take adv^mtage of ail thdr imdeneies to rqproduetim. 

\ Firsfc, by Prcft, 

\ Second, by BucovMt, 

\ Third, by Imtenat. 

\ Jcesu&x, by C&mgpomti initnA 

And also of their powers of guaarsmte^g advantages. 

I Fifth, by Auwrcmce, 

I also detenniaed taavaji myself «ftheup siztihi element 
of power|^jff(M<itgacg. 

But to avoid employiiig thekr seventh ekment ,^rg^ ^, 
because, so to do, would be to lessen, in some degree, the 
force of all their other powers* 

The manner in which I cast in my first Peimy, how 
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it thrived, and how I saceeeded in my after crops, will 
be supplied in those chapters which give the history of 
my Penny. But let me repeat here that my first resolu- 
tion was: — 

general hutineu, to add the proJitB to the principal, and never to divert any 
portion thereof,** until a certain sum had been reaoiied. 



CHAPTER IX. 

BBAflONS WHY THB FLAN SHOULD BE BIQIDLT ADHIBID TO, AND NO. 
OTHBB COIN ADOPTED AS A BASES. 

I HAVE shown the analogies that exist between the re- 
production of wheat, and the reproduction of Pennies. 
And I am convinced that the man who commences my 
/ scheme with a Penny, will be more likely to succeed 
than he who commences with a Pound. 

He who commeaceg with a Pound would stand almost 
in the position of a man who, despisiug the grain of 
wheat, sowed an ear> in the hope that he would thereby 
produce a stalk of ears, instead of an ear of grainji. 
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He would lose the moral inflaence of seeing the first 
Penny produce, in its progress, a Pound. 

This evidence is the first thing that will give the 
experimenter faith in my scheme. 

The man who hegins with a Pound wUl be thirsting 
after Pounds. He will be anxious to thrive too rapidly 
and he will over-force his plant. 

He will forget that my system is essentially a system 
/ of the growth of Pennies^ and that I would never lose the 
opportunity of making a Penny, always being certain 
that the Penny could be made. 

I would turn over cP99 19s. lid. for the purpose of 
making it <f 100. Every Penny made is a step on the 
way. 

The great inspiration of my plan is derived from the 
fact, that the money accumulated sprang from that which 
\vas next to nothing. 

If the sum which I commenced upon was not so small, 
that I could not possibly feel the want of it, I should 
have been constantly tempted to repay myself the amount 
I had at first invested, and one departure from my re- 
solution would have shaken the whole superstructure. 

Besides, I loved my plan all the more, because of its 
small beginning, and I would not take a Penny from my 
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acenmttlations, becanse the first Penny had taught me 
the importance of every other Penny. 

Moreover, as Pennies are the most abundant coin, so 
are the opportunities of making them proportionately 
more numerous. 

Let me employ a figurative illustration. If it were at 
one time to rain Pennies, in a shower the density of 
which should be proportionate to the amount in which 
Pennies exist ; 

If it were at another time to rain shillings, in density 
proportionate to the plenitude of shillings ; 

And if it were at another time to rain sovereigns in 

density proportionate to the amount of sovereigns existing. 

Who would profit the most, supposing a man were to 

stand in each shower, holding his hat to catch the falling 

coins! 

. Would it be the man in the shower of Pennies! 
Or he in the shower of shillings ! 
Or he in the shower of sovereigns ! 
Looking at the chances in a mathematical sense, the 
man in the shower of Pennies would stand an infinitely 
better chance than either of the others. 

For these reasons, I believe it to be important to begin 
with a Penny, to recognise the importance of every 



Penny, and never to lose the opportunity of making a 
Penny, In this way Pennies will grow with astonishing 
rapidity. 



CHAPTER X. 

•THB XICFOBTANOE OF BlUXj;* BEOINiniTQS, AHD 07 GRASUAL FB00BBB9» 

The oak springs from an acorn. 

The eagle from an egg, 

Biyulets are formed by drops of rain ; rivers are 
swollen by rivulets ; and seas fed by rivers. 

The world itself is but an aggregation of atoms. 

Drops of water, constantly falling, wear away stone. 

The Coral insect constructs islands. 

The thread of the silk*worm supplies and sustains an 
enormous amoxint of manufactures. 

Nature is the best teacher, and her lessons are to the 
effect that gradual progress in all things is the greatest 
good. 

She loves neitho: stagnation nor storm. 
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It required thousands of years to prepare the earth for 
the reception of man. 

The oak, which lives through centuries, and 
defies the fiercest tempest, is still a sapling when many 
years have passed away. 

The mushroom, which springs up in a night, may be 
destroyed by a touch. 

Man, whose allotted time of life is ** threescore 
years and ten,'' is still a child when years have "passed 
over his head. 

The ephemera, which is developed in a morning, dies 
before the night. 

That which is to be enduring must be progressive. 

Bapid and convulsive agencies are seldom productive 
of good. 

Gunpowder explodes and destroys. 

The hurricane wrecks the ship. 

The whirlwind devastates its track. 

The volcano buries and destroys the valley. 

The snow that gathers gently on ike mountain, does 
no harm. It is the avalanche that destroys. 

Man cannot employ the volcano. 

Vesuvius and Niagara are alike unsubservient. 
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It is the progressiye mnd, the onward tide, the steady 
growth, that moves, vitalises, and enriches the world. 

When water is stagnant, it becomes poisonous ; when 
air is still, it becomes pestilential. Then stagnation and 
storm engage in battle : lightning rips the air, and 
hurricanes agitate the waters. Bat neither storm nor 
stagnation gains the victory : the battle ends in a 
general return to gradual and healthy progress. 

The voice of nature says, " Keep moving." 

The voice of commerce says, " Keep moving.'' Stand 
not still as the sluggard, nor rush on with rash haste, as 
the adventurer. 

What has this to do with our story of a Penny ? 

Everything. 

Have you ever known a man who started in life with 
the barest means, who by care and industry became 
affluent; who educated his sons and daughters, and 
started them fairly in the world 'f- and yet, when old age 
crept upon him, could put down his implements of toil and 
have no fear of the workhouse before his eyes ? Have 
you noticed through how many years he plodded on, not 
caring to display the glittering appearances of other men, 
but, holding the star of the highest honour to his breast, 
honestly kept on his way unto the end ? 
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That man is as the oak that sprang from the acorn. 

Have you ever known a man who, starting with the 
best chances in life, bom in sunshine, and haying little to 
care for, became still so reckless of that care, and so vain 
of his possessions, that the clouds gathered over his sun^ 
and the rains of adversity destroyed the silken texture 
of his wings, and his short career ended in utter ruin ? 

That man is as the ephemera. 

Since I have engaged myself in the production of this 
book, I have made inquiries respecting the progress of 
many persons now holding rank among the merchants 
and traders of London. And the instances are numerous 
and striking wherein men, commencing with the humblest 
means, have thriven to a surprising degree. 

It may be true that they did not act upon my precise 
method of money growing ; and, it may also be true that 
in some cases there were peculiar talents, which, 
acting upon favourable circumstances, greatly assisted 
the fortunate result. 

But I discover, nevertheless, that in each instance 
some principles of economy, closely approaching to those 
I am endeavouring to enforce, have been acted upon ; 
and that those principles have been the mainspring of 
success. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

8B0WB WHAT TBB AUTBOB DID WITH BIS FIBBI PXKKT; AlTD TBIATK 
OF THE aROWTH OF THB PBNBY BT FBOFUS AND DISCOUNTS. 

At the time when I oommeneed mj hobby, which at 
length I began to regard as the science of the cultiva- 
tion of Pennies, I was a small shopkeeper in a country 
town within a hundred miles of London. And it may 
be that I possessed some advantages that would greatly 
assist my experiment. But there are tens of thousands 
of persons who possess the same advantages ; and those 
who do not enjoy them have other privileges which are, 
probably, equivalent to those which I possessed. 

My shop occupied a situation in a central part of the 
town, though I cannot pretend that it was a first-class 
shop. Indeed it presented a very humble appearance as 
contrasted with my neighbour ———'s, who rejoiced in 
a splendid drapery establishment, and spent a great por- 
tion of his time in driving about in a one-horse chaise. 

Then there was the chemist and druggist opposite, 
who had recently expended some hundreds of pounds 
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upon a new front, with carvings of lions' heads, and 
lizard forms, that made the hoys think, when they were 
first put np, that Womhwell^s menagerie was about to 

be exhibited in Mr. 's establishment. I didn*t 

care so much for the humility of my own establishment, 
in contrast with that of the chemist and druggist, but I 
did feel somewhat aggrieved that, with the object of ob- 
taining a blaze of popularity for himself, he Should set 
in his window a monster globe of green water, and place 
behind that globe a powerfel gas burner ; so that, when 
the latter was lighted, the rays of green light, which had 
acquired a sickly hue by dispersion, ftll upon my modest 
little establishment, and tinged every nook and cranny 
with its unearthly glare. People used to remark by night 
that my rice was not of a good colour, and that the 
lump sugar was inferior in quality. They used to tell 

me, too, that Mrs. looked very ill. All this 

was owing to that disagreeable green light, which stood 
haughtily radiating in the chemist's window. 

My shop stood near to the chief posting-house of the 
town, the owner of which was, in feet, my landlord, 
(fee day,some time prior to the period of which I amnow 
speaking, he came to me and gave me notice that he 
must take away a portion of one side of my shop, for 
the purpose of widening his carriage-way. 
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All this has something to do with the history of my 
Penny, as you will presently see. 

I determined to submit to the inconvenience of this 
alteration, rather than remove from the spot where I had 
done business for many years. The result was that one 
window was nearly all taken into the carriage-way, ex- 
cepting about forty inches ; then came the door-way» 
and then the larger window. 

Now then, as to my first Penny, and its connexion 
with the little window I have been describing. 

My mind having been fully made up upon the subject 
I determined to commence one Monday morning. I took 
a Penny £rom my pocket, and, as a matter of curiosity, 
I made several nicks in the rim, with a fine file, so that 
I should know it again, if it came back to me. It was a 
Penny of the reign of George the Third — one of those 
with the thick flat border. 

What to do with my Penny at first perplexed me very 
much. But, determining to give it the best chance 
that I could, and seeing at the time no other way of in- 
vesting it, consistent with my ordinary arrangements, 
/ determined to jpureAasefrom my oton sioek^ at the whole^ 
eaU frice^ an article fisuatty purcAoied in Penny-toarths 
en Monday morninysj and to eeU it to the first appUcani, 
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The reader will probably be aware that there are 
many articles in trade which yield mnch more than the 
average profits of trade ; and, also, that the ratio of 
profit upon small quantities sold is much greater than 
that upon large quantities. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the profit upon a quarter of a hundred weight of 
a given article, sold in^Pennyworths to many persons, 
is much larger than upon the same quantity sold to one 
person* 

When my shop closed in the evening, I found that I 
lad produced^ or growUy 8€t>m Fennm. Tie Penny had 
1 reproduced seven times in the day. 

Now this, to me, was a great &ct. I had now seven 
Pennies to employ as seed. And although it was very 
certain that I could not continue to place all my accumu- 
lating Pennies under the same influences as the first one, 
yet it was obvious that an accumulation of Pennies, 
rightly employed, must produce a larger daily profit than 
a single Penny employed under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances 

Having thus started the germ of my system, I deter- 
mined as rapidly as possible to make it in every respect 
independent of my general business. That is to say, I 
would put my Penny upon its own resources, and not 
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allow it to iafringe upon the profits of my preyious 
trade. 

In the course of two or three weeks I had accumi»- 
lated seyeral shillings by the sale of Peony worths of the 
article with which I commenced ; and already, in Pence^ 
a little heap of profits had accuimilated before me. 

When I looked upon this heap, I could not doubt the 
success of my experiment. For at this time, you will 
remember, my hopes were centered upon the raising 
of only a kmdred pounds. I had not yet b^un to as- 
fttre to the larger amount. 

Well, the time had come, when I had so much capital 
in Pennies that I was perplexed how to employ them all 
to the most advantage ; for it was my object, as ftr as 
possible, to make each Penny ref rodoetire of itself. 

At this time, my little shop window, which since the 
alterastaon, had scarcely been used except to exhibit a few 
parish notioes, imd bills of lectures given at our 
Mechanks' Inrtitution, cwie fortunatdy to be of great 
service. At present it was turned to no profitable 
account. I determined^ therefore, to devote it to the 
service of my Penny, by introducing for sale various 
articles in which I had not prevbusly traded. 

In deciding what those articles should be, I had to 
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exercise the greatest caution. And I took care in the 
selection of them to see that they possessed the folio wmg 
essentials : — 

That they should be wttidea j£CM^d by the public. 

That they should be iiam^rishahU. 

That they should be saleqby j^. small ^antitm. 

That they should present an tractive appearance^ 

That they should yield a good profit. 

As commercial travellers were constantly coming 
round, anxious to introduce packet and proprietary 
articles, I found no difficulty in making small purchases 
of a great variety of useful things. And soon, with 
these, and with the handsome show-cards which were 
supplied with the articles, my little window presented a 
really attractive aj^eacance. 

I may have been guilty, for some time, of partiality 
to this little window. The larger one may probably 
have had ground to complain of slighted attention. It 
might have been said, with some truth, that I wiped the 
panes of glass in this window oftener than in the other ; 
and that when an article was sold out of this window, it 
was immediately replaced* But was not this excusable, 
for a time, at least, under my new enthusiasm ! 

This would be the testimony of my larger window, 
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and of every article In my shop, could they speak — thai 
my little window taught me to properly estimate the value 
of every Penny employed in trade^^of every civil attention 
paid to a customer — of the utmost promptitude in the execu- 
tion of orders — of ths highest principle in the pursuit of 
trade — of the certain success arising from giving satisfac- 
tion to the public — and of the great importance of careful 
hook-keeping^ that I might know my relative position with 
the world from day to day. 

This was the teaching of my little window, and it 
soon influenced my general business. I folly believe, 
were I to set down, in addition to the direct profits de-* 
rived from my Penny, the indirect profits accruing from 
its teaching, the amount would be much greater than 
that indicated in the title of this book. 

W hat» then, was the result of my experiment after a 
few months had transpired ? 

Why, that I found myself with a supplementary 
business growing so rapidly as to promise to overtake, in 
its importance, my general trade. 

Beader, let me assure you that you cannot judge of 
the wonderfully rapid progress to be made, under 
judicious management, in a supplementary business 
like this, where the profits are allowed to accumulate^ 
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not a Penny being subtracted for any purpose what- 
ever : — 

No rent to pay. 

No taxes. 

No artificial light. 

No mouiths to feed. 

No hacks to clothe. 

No risks from bad debts. 

No labour to remunerate. 

Profit constantly being added to Prino^l^ and Frith 
tdpalconstantly being applied to the augmentation of Profit. 

I could not fail to recognise the fact that Profit was 
by far' the most important element in the reproduc- 
tion of Pennies. For instance, I might put money into 
a bank at four or five per cent, interest. I might lend 
it in secured loans at seven and half or ten per cent, in- 

Iterest. But ia profit I could turn twenty ^ twenty five^ or 
thirty per cent. ; and as there were few things that I 
purchased which I could not feel certain of selling out in 
a year — the year which is the year of interest — I de- 
termined to keep all my money applied to the production 
of profits, so long as I could find opportunities of intro- 
ducing new articles, and of enlarging one branch of my 
trade, without detracting from another branch. 
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Bui, although I wovdd aot ai tbkp^odpat mj money 
out at interest, I frequently availed myself of it to obtain 
discoun ts, for the prompt payment of acoounts oonneeted 
with my general trade. Many a time, when an ac- 
count was brought to me, say for ten pounds, I have 
said to the person with whom I dealt, *' Will you have 
the cash, or let it stand over!" I generally found that, 
although politeness clumsily said, *^ Let it 9tand,^^ there 
was an under tone which always saeiDed to say ^' Oash.^^ 
Of course I found it easy«*»4>ecaufle it was true — ^for me 
to appear indifferent, and to say, '^ It's all one to me — ^if 
you like the cash, you can have it for discount/' It was 
generally accepted ; and IfwiiA that a discount of^jvoe 
per cent, upon a ijuree months* account teas equivalent to in- 
terest at the rate o^ ttoenty per cent^per annum. 

I found, moreover^ that upon every occasion when I 
paid a bill of this amount, and received the discount, I 

I had, in fact, grofon a hundred a/nd twenty Pennies in a 
fbw moments ! 

I therefore soon worked the whole of my business 

I upon the system of purchase for ready money, and the 
advantages I found to result were immense. 

Of couKie I kept a separate tiU^ and separate books, 
und ultimately a distinctbanking account, for my Penny. 
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And what may amtise the reader, and what puzzled 
tnaiijrof my acquaintances, was this — I always spoke of 
xny money, derired from my Penny, as " My Penny/' 
In conrersation I never wonld gire np that term — and 
people used to stare sometimes when they heard me say 
that ^^ I would draw a cheque upon mg Penntf'' for the 
payment of a bill which might have been twenty pounds ! 



CHAPTER XIL 

«OME rVBTHBB KEKABZB UFOir !EHE AlTAIrOCFT l»rWSEN TBI BIFBODUOKON 

OF FJBNNISB, AND IHB OBOWtH OF WHIBAT. 

You lay a grain of wheat in the earUi ; the warmth and 
moisture awak^i its vitality, it throws out a germ which 
strikes deep into the earth, and this germ conveys 
nourishment to those parts of the structure which have 
yet to be developed. 

You open your shop window, you place an article in 
it — ^it is the germ of a Penny, which you desire to grow. 

Drops of rain fall ; they nunsten the ground in which 
the grain of wheat lies. 
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People pass your shop. They walk heedlessly by. 
They walk by in sach numbers that the article set in 
your window cannot be seen by a person on the other 
side. They are as numerous as the drops of rain that 
fall oyer the wheat. 

Time passes on, and one would think it a wild specula* 
tion to predicate the period when a drop of water would 
reach the wheat, or when a customer would purchase the 
article you had placed in the window. 

But the water reaches the wheat. 

And the customer has found your article. 

The wheat has grown ; and your Penny has borne fruit* 

That customer was as certainly coming to you, in the 
general order of occurrences, as the water was going to 
the wheat. 

What millions of grains are cast into the earth every 
year ; and how invariably they spring up, and yield their 
increase ! 

What millions of shutters rattle down every morning ; 
what numbers of doors open, and how invariably do 
customers enter. 

Did a shopkeeper ever know a blank day ! Even in 
the rain, the snow, or the heat, somebody has come. 
Some sales have been effected. 



The laws'which govern trade are as regular in their 
operation as those which govern nature. 

People cannot live without exchanges. The progress 
of the seasons, the changes of temperature, the alterna- 
tions of day and night, the succession of births and 
deaths, health and disease, the necessity for food, the 
variations of fashion, and the caprices of taste, all contri- 
bute to keep the elements of trade healthy. 

These are the elements in which Pennies grow. And 
he is the best cultivator who suits his seed to the soil, 
marks^ well the time of sowing and of harvest, who 
treasures his harvest when he has gathered it, and takes 
care not to exhaust the soil, so that Pennies, when cast 
in, will not thrive. 
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OHAPTEE XIII. 

SHO'WIlf a "WHAT THE ATTTHOB DID TO BENDER HIS FIBST HABYEST 8XCX7BK 

One night I was awakened by loud cries of " Fire ! '* 
I immediately conceiyed that I was ruined. Almost the 
first thought that crossed my mind was " my Penny's 
gone." Wife and family were all in a terrible fright, 
but upon looking out of my front window, I saw that the 

premises of , the chemist and druggist, were in a 

blaze. With that selfishness that I suppose any other 
man would have felt at such a moment, I exclaimed, 
*' Thank God it's not here.'' I ran down and rendered 
all the assistance I possibly could. The engines were a 
long time coming, and when they arrived they could not be 
set to work rapidly, being out of order from long disuse. 
The consequence was, the chemist was burnt out, the 
costly front of carved lions and lizards was completely 
destroyed, the green light annihilated, and what is worse, 
my neighbour ruined, for he was uninsured. 

This was in the month of March, 1846, at which time 
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I bad made considerable progress in my plan, and, as' 
will be seen from the entry in my diary, quoted in the 
first chapter, bad enlarged my design from the aconmula-^ 
ticyn of mie hundred poimde to five hnndred pounds^. 

I became, from this event, deeply impressed \tith the 
folly of allowing one's earthly possessions to be exposed 
to dangers of destruction which in a few hours may 
annihilate the reward of a life's industry, and fer which 
society has provided a system of most effieient protection. 
I therefore determined to at once avail myself of the 
power of the Penny under the system of ^wwratw^. 

I found that a payment o£ only fariy-Jiw skilUnffS^ or 
^e hundred and forty Fence was suflfcient to obtain assur- 
ance against loss by fire, for one thousand pounds, or two 
inndred amd fifty thousand Pennies. This was sufficient 
at the time to cover the assurance of my general stock 
in trade, as well as my Peimy property, which was daily 
accffmulating. I therefore ^tenamed to devote five 
hmdred and forty Pennies annually to the protection of 
all my other Pennies — to nofakethem, the smaller number, 
the guardiaais of the larger number, against one of the 
chief liabilities to destruction dnd loss. And I felt, the 
mom^uft that this assurd^nce was effeeted, that the worih of 
every Penny had increasedyfor ihe talm of all property i^ 
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mianeed in propartim 09 the ehance» of its destruction are 
lessened. 

I paid the premiums of this assurance out of my Pemij 
profits^ and in this way compensated my general business, 
for the benefits it had conferred upon my Penny. 

This accid^t, which had proved so disastrous to my 
neij^hbour, the chemist, not only aroused in me the 
determination to assure my property against fire, but to 
provide for a calamity certain to arrive sooner or later, 
and which, coming at an. early period, and finding me 
unprepared, would produce ccmsequences too terrible for 
me to meditate[upon, and yet be happy, after having my 
mind thoroughly awakened to the importance of the 
subject. 

Those who have followed my remarks thus fiur may 
already have imagined that I, who resorted to this scheme 
for the growth of Pennies,and who have been.counseUing 
others to follow in my steps, am a sordid, penurious man, 
making the love df lucre my chief passion, and self- 
aggrandisement my greatest aim. Against that charge 
I shall defend myself in one of my concluding chapters. 
And I think I shall succeed in showing that a man may 
exhibit the most rigid economy, and yet be a liberal, a 
sympathising, and a just man. 
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The street which mj house stood in led to the church- 
yard. There were four streets, or roads, which crossed 
each other, and one of them leading down over a hill, and 
opening into a picturesque valley, led to the pari&b church. 
Almost daily I heard the bell toll, and saw a mourning 
train pass from one of these streets down over the hill 
which led to the church, which stood in the midst of the 
ground that received the dead. 

I had a wife, a son, and two daughters. And the 
solemn truth hurst upon my mind that it must soon 
become my turn to be borne down over that hill, to that 
church, and that my grave would be in its ground. 

What, then, would become of my wife, my daughters, 
my son ! The first too old and feeble, the latter too 
youn^, and my daughters utterly unprepared to enter 
into the struggle of life. I had seen, in too many 
instances, the terrible evils of leaving daughters un- 
protected. 

When this thought crossed my mind, I became ex- 
ceedingly unhappy. I drew near to my wife and kissed 
her, and, embracing my girls, I tightened their arms 
around me, and in that moment a strong resolution 
entered my heart. 

I am one of those men who do not require to resolve 
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twice upon an act which I have deiermined to be 
right. 

I looked at mj little window which my Penny had 
stored with yalnable goods ; I looked into mj tiU-^my 
Penny bank-^which moved heavily on its frame ; I 
looked into my bank-book, and into my general accounts ; 
and then I determined that my Penmf should yuarcmiee 
my family against the greatest calamity that eotUd hefalt 
them, the (Heath of their father — their only earthly friend 
and protector. 

This occurred in the month of April, 1345, at which 
time I was forty-fire years of age. Upon looking into 
the tables of life assurance I found that, for a payment of 
a little more than eighteen pounds per' annum, I could 
secure, in the event of my death, the sum of ^i;^ hundred 
potmds for my femily. 

I dso found that, by a payment of something under 
fifty pounds per annum^ I could secure to myself f%v0 
hundred pounds should I Uve to the age of fifty" five^ or, 
should I die before that age, the amount office hundred 
pounds would he paid to my family. 

I looked upon it, that, in this mode of assurance, / 
was only laying ly fifty pownds a-year to he returned to me 
ten years henee^ and that the interest of that sum would be 
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applied hy the office to cowrth rUi of my deaths arndtier^ 
secure j^ hwadred pound$ to my family^ if I did wt Uve to 
share the Joy of receiving tie Jkehmuired pounds toith them. 
According to calculations I made at the time, this pre- 
znium, though heavy, was considerably less than the 
profit I was making oat of my Penny. I therefore 
effected this assurance, in one of the best offices* and I 
cannot explain to you, reader, the unutterable joy I felt 
when I reflected what I had achieved for my family, mtk 
a JPenny I 

Semtembering my grandmother's '^hobby,^^ the zeal 
with which she worked out its fiilfilment, and. the fact 
that she accomplished the end she had in view, — I should 
have been ashamed if I for a moment feared the entire 
success of my own better plan. I never entertained the 
slightest doubt that I should live to see my desire 
fulfilled ; I felt all the worthier to live, on account of 
what I had done ; I felt that the cause of one-half of the 
grie& and forebodings which bear men down to the grave, 
had passed away, and that the chances of mature life 
were all the more favourable. My grandmother's age, at 
the time of her death, was much greater than mine would 
be, even when I should become entitled to the five 
hundred pounds. And therefore I not only felt the 
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probability that I inij^t lire until then, but that I might 
remain in the bosom of my family, for some years after- 
wards, to enjoy the reward of my prudence. 

I used still to see the mourning procession come up 
the streets and turn down the hill ; I used as frequently 
to hear the bell toll, but its sound seemed changed ; I 
used sometimes to walk into the churchyard and hear 
the solemn service read. These thmgs spoke to my 
soul of greater and more solemn obligations ; but they 
no more aroused in my conscience fears of a starving 
family, of a wife in the workhouse, and of daughters 
unprotected. 
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CHAPTEB XIV. 

'WHAT VXBB THE NEXT TKATUBE8 IN TBK FBOGRESS OV THE PENNT^ 

It may be supposed that for a time my operations were 
considerably cramped, as compared with the previous 
two years. I had less opportunity of making ready- 
money purchases to advantage. Fewer chances of 
making money by Ducaunts, and my opportunities for 
making money by Interest were deferred, because the 
payment of premiums, and the keeping up of my 
stock, necessarily absorbed a considerable portion of my 
capital. I had already placed some money out at 
interest, and of this I shall speak more in detail in 
another chapter. 

But I was very happy ; and had I not every reason to 
be so! See what my *' hobby" had done for me, in 
little more than two years. A Penny had already 
secured to my family /t?^ hundred jpaunds^ in the event 
of my death, and yet, in securing this vast privilege, had 
taken nothing from my prospective capital, which was 
likely to return to my own hands. 
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I felt so happy, that I became somewhat sleek and 
ruddy. People who read this book must not imagine me 
as a pale miser sitting behind my counter, weighing my 
gold with sinewy hands. 

I fancy that my robust appearance, and a certain 
frankness and brusqueness of manner, must have done 
me great good with my neighbours, and with the dealers 
with whom I traded. 

People^s £Eices are often a reflex of their tills. 

A blank page on the credit side of a banker^s book 
blanches the cheek of the depositor. 

A full page of ugly debits sets a dark frown upon his 
brow. 

If you meet a man with sunshine playing around 
his heart, you immediately say to yourself ^' I think 
that man must be doing a good stroke of business.^^ 

If you find a man hanging down his head, and 
muttering about the badness of the times, and '' there 
are no such opportunities now a-day f ' you are apt to 
say '^ I shouldn't be suiprised . to hear something wrong 
about John Noakes (supposing that to be his name) 
some day.**^ 

Yon would be disposed to say to the man with the 
sunshiny heart, ^' Come, I should think we might do a 
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little business together. We ean put you on as good 
terms as anybody, and will try to do a little bett», for 
acquaintance sake." 

You would say to the cloudy man, if he sought to 
do business with you, that, " Things are very tight just 
no^ business scarcely worth doing — except for mm>ey^ 

The more the cloudy man sought you, the faster you 
would run away from him ; and the more the sunny man 
avoided you, the more eagerly you would seek him. 

The sunny man would be asked inside to take a 
bottle of wine ; the cloudy man would see your window 
blind pulled down, as he approached your house. 

The sunny man need not knock twice, the cloudy 
man would have to throw himself upon the most 
spirited performances of the knocker. 

The sunny man must be shown into your presence 
immediately. 

The cloudy man must wait. 

People judge of the health of wheat by the vigour of 
the blade. 

They judge of the existence of money by the de- 
meanour and the physiognomy of the man. 

I have be^a the cloudy man and the suimy man at 
various periods of my life. And I can assure you, 
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reader, that even a Pennyworth of sunshine — such as 
I had produced up to this period of my history — ^has a 
wonderful effect. 

I will give you one piece of advice which you may 
treasure up :-^Taie care to reserve some ivmhine for the 
evening of U/e. 



CHAPTER XV. 

IIABILITT TO MIBOOKCEFnON FBBYENTED. 

It has struck me that some persons may &ncy there is 
an inconsistency between my resolution as stated in the 
first chapter, and my mode of carrying that resolution 
out. 

When I resolved to " Take a Penny, and turning it 
to profitable account, apart from my general business, 
to add the profits to the principal, and never to divert 
any portion thereof, under any circumstances,'^ I never 
contemplated debarring myself from svi^h application of 
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fortionsof my capital as were necessary to the security of 
the whole^ or tributary to the ultimate completion of my . 
\.plan. 

The sum paid for the assurance against fire put it 
out of the power of that formidable element to take my 
capital from me. 

The sum paid for the life assurance defied that 
terrible visitor, Death, to deprive my family of the 
benefits of my enterprise. 

While it also secured to me, if spared, the certainty 
of the fulfilment of my design. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

m HIZT mrOBlAJIT VfUVT IN IHB BSSTOBT OV XT PJBNNT. 

The next event, of much importance, in the history of 
my Penny, though it is not stated here in the precise 
order of succession in which it occurred (since there are 
many matters of unimportant detail which need not be 
referred to at all, and others of a general character, of 
which the principles only, and not the facts, need be 
stated), related to my house and shop, under the 
following circumstances:— 

In the year 1847 my landlord became sacrificed to 
some law-suits in which he had long been engaged, and 
his property was ordered by the Vice-Chancellor to be 
sold. He had a lease upon my house for the unexpired 
term of seventeen years. The year of 1847 was one of 
general commercial depression. Money scarce, failures 
plenty, credit shaken, trade bad. 

I used to pay a rent of ^25 a-year, and when the 
sale by auction was announced, I made up my mind to 
endeavour to buy the house. I was only a yearly 
tenant, and should any unfriendly adventurer buy it. 
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and gii^e me mx montfas iraiiee to qoit^-wbat irould 
becOiiDe 4^mj PeoDy !— *-fn]r bmdiiefit'! 

The house seaDj seemed all the more TahiaUe to me, 
becaaae of my Penny, beemae of the iittle window, and 
beeaume it was the hirtb-plaoeof my ^ hobby/' 

Tw^enty-five fMMmis a-yenr was worthy Itk>iifht,4m 
outlay of two hundred and fifty jKmnds — ^tbat beiti^ at 
ibe rate of ten par cent« interest. There was a amaii 
gixHiBdrnsDt, but it was a trifling aam. 

Two lum&ed and fifty poands was a great sam to 
ask my Penny to give ids, so soon after his large oon^ 
tributions to assuraiioea,and the purchase of siockin tmde. 

Bat, somehow or other, my Penny woold and did 
grow. Pro^tif^-Dke^mwU — I^Oereit — fav^uraMe Oou^ 
Purehates^ &c., made my Penny quite prolific. I 
couldn't stop his reprodnction i So long as I wasted 
notatt of hk prodacta^vness, but strengthened the tree by 
oonsolidating its bark, I found it imposaiUe to nproot 
<» orerthow him. He. was a wonderful Penny, And 
although he waa not at this time prepared to buy mj 
house for me, he was able to give me such aid as, with 
me^s I eottld obtain from otiier €oarees, would have 
put that withitt my inadii at the pdker I myself had 
marked down« 

£ 2 
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Bat it so happened that the time of the sale was 
siogolarly fortunate for me. There was no money to 
be spared in the town. A few stragglers capie and 
looked at the .house and turned up their noses at the 
" little squat window,'' as they called it, — ^that window 
that had proved so fortunate to me, — and the jammed- 
up shop (they forgot that it was jammed up by being 
well- stored). I wouldn't let them see my anxiety in 
the matter ; I packed up a lot of things which had 
not been ordered while they were looking about, just to 
make them fancy that I was indifferent. 
The morning of the auction arrived. 

*' Going to the sale to-day f ' said Mr. , the 

draper, as he moved off from the door in his chaise. 

" I shall look in," I said, "just to see what's going 
on. Are you a buyer ?" I asked. I was afraid of 
him, for even in that day a rage for great windows had 
commenced, and I thought he designed spreading his 
wings of putty and glass all over my front. Those 
wings ! how many moths they have carried into the 
flame ! 

*' Possibly I may be,'' said he, and he was off with a 
smack of the whip that made me feel cold all across 
my lips. 
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My poor Penny ! how I wished you were better oflf. 
I would have bid a hundred pounds more, if you could 
have helped me. But how can you and I stand up 
against the rich draper, and his one horse chaise t These 
thoughts crossed my mind. 

Building societies were not, in that day, so much in 
Togne as at present. There had been a Tontine society 
in our town> but that was exclusiye. Had there been a 
building society I should have rushed off to become a 
borrower. I had already studied the principle, and 
quite approved of a tenant paying his rent, as it 
were for himself, and the house becoming his own, after 
ten or twelve years. In fact I wanted to be a building 
society myself — my own secretary, my own treasurer, 
saving all the expenses, and having the meetings in my 
own house. 

The time for the sale arrived. AH sorts of people came 
about. There were several lots to be sold before my 
house and shop, and I sincerely prayed that everybody 
who had money would spend it all before my little domi- 
cile caine to the sacrifice. 

Mr. , the draper, rattled back in his one horse 

chaise, rattled right up the yard where the sale was 
going on. I thought I should feint. I went into 
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nnsreites with my Penny, and ketold me tkefaR exteiit 
to wbich he eooldgo. I rettsmed to the sale. 

Going np to Mr. — — , the draper, I said to- Mm, 
** Now that* 8 the lot for you,'^ meaning a range of hmld- 
ings on the opposite side*, and thinking, that if I covldget 
him to spend his money, before it came to the time of 
my poor dwellbg, I shonM stand a better chance. 

Bttt, whether Mr. had no money (a subsequent 

erent of some magnitude in a shopkeeper'^is affairs seems 
to point to that conehieion), or whether the significant 
words *^ In Chancery'* had alarmed the simple people of 
our neighbourhood, I can't say. The lots, however, were 
disposed of very slowly, and at wonderfully low prices. 

« Lot 20 !'' oh I thaf s me, I felt. Well, up it went 
— Chouse, shop, " squat window,'' back yard of so many 
feet, boys' bed-room, girls^ bed-room, mother's Kttle 
parlour — all to be knodted down to the hijghest bidder. 
" Now Penny," I feft, " do your best.'^ • I made no sign of 
bidding, and the auctioneer scarcely looked at me. At 

last there was a pause — " Going, going, if there's^ " 

"Did I understand you, Mr. - — finqmredthe auctioneer. 
I gave a stealthy nod of assent, not wishing anybodjr to 
see me but the man who held my fate in his hands. 
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^ CNftttg, going— gotte I** / had lougk the hme for one j 
kmn^/wi and ilfiy^jme jwrnidsy and my Penny nffoe quiite ] 
ififmfy to pay the whote of that amount 1 1 



CHAPTER XVII. 

OF THB OBOWTH OF THE FENNY BY INTEBE8T, AND OTHEB KATTSBS. 

TFhb ordinary rate of interest is five per cent. That is 
to say, the sum of fire pounds per annum is eonwdered 
$01 eqairalent for tiie kan or \jme of one hundred potovds; 
Now, what is this five per cent., more closely eon- 
sidered ! It i» a Pem»y per m$n^ fer the use of <»I6 
po^ad. A pcmnd, therefore, produces a Penny in a 
month. 

The rate of interest may, however, be mcreased or 
4fec^^ased, according to the circumstanees under which 
the l^an is madie. 

Loans^ secured J by tie Gcrvemment, or by landb, or 
by inalienable a&d iud^structible property, seldom bear 
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higher interest tbaa from three to five per cent. Loans* 
secured upon stock in trade, or upon rights of succession^ 
which are of doubtful issuje» bear interest, of from five to 
fifteen per cent. And in other cases» where the security 
is of a very doubtful character, and the repayment o£ 
the money dependent upon the merest chances of success- 
by the borrower, the rate of interest may run as high as* 
sixty per cent.^ as in the case of the transactions betweea 
the notorious Palmer and his solicitor. At this rate- 
of interest a pound would produce tfoehe Pennies in a. 
month. 

In my own money-lending transactions I obtained 
from seven to ten per cent, interest, by lending to 
tradespeople of my own locality upon security. Of the 
nature of these securities I do not feel it necessary to 
speak,, because they were peculiar, local, and were 
generally for small sums, and for short periods. 

Money should never be lent, by those whose object 
it is to make money, without ample security. 

The business of the pawnbroker is one of the most 
profitable that can be imagined. He never lends more 
than one-third of the value of the article placed in his 
hands; be has the power of realising his security at the 
end of twelve months, and he charges interest at fifteett 
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per cent., and reckons every fraction of a month as a 
month. '— 

Although I did not adopt this system of business, I 
nevertheless made money by loans in a manner not 
dissimilar to the pawnbrokers^ system. I charged a less 
interest, and I found that there were many persons wha 
dared not be known to communicate with the pawn- 
broker, who found it very convenient to arrange a loan 
with me for a short period. 

This system of money lending confers great benefit 
upon tradespeople who may at times be driven to a 
pinch. 

The largest Penny growers, under the system of 
money lending, in the present day, are the Rothschilds. 
Baron Bk)thschild would ^probably smile if he heard 
himself styled a grower of Pennies; but no one 
knows so well as himself the truth of the designation. 

Let us see whether the Penny is not an element 
careftdly regarded, even in affairs of great magnitude. 
Take the facts connected with the recent Government 
loan : — 

A numerous attendance of capitalists took place at the Treasury to 
take part in the biddings for the new loan of £ 6,000,000. Baron L. Roths- 
child, Sir A. Rothschild, Mr. J. Capel, Mr. Norbury, Mr. Biddulph, Mr. 
R. and Mr. T. Thornton, Mr. B. Cohen, Mr. L. Cohen, Mr. Majoribanks, 
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the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Mr. J. Wilaon, on the pari of the 
Goyemment. The Gtovemor and Deputy-Gtevemor of the Bank wore 
also p w B ont The Chmoellor of the findiequer httsded' tkv the 
Governor of the Bank a sealed paper, containing the minimum terms 
which the Government were prepared to accept. — ^Baron Rothschild 
handed in a paper contaiaini^hiB tender. IJFa otiisr tender being offwed^ 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer opened the paper handed to him by 
Baron Rothschild, and read — 

''Mayld, lfi;6. 
" Sir,— We beg to offer for the proposed loan of £5,000,000, to be 
pfidd for at the periods mentioned in the public notice of the ' 8tfli 
insi, at the rate of £108 Three per Ceni C<UB0oUdated AaiKdiies, wtik 
dividend from January last, for every £100 in money, on which we are 
ready to pay tiie required deposit." 

The ChanoeOor of the Exchequer : That is not equfll to ma taeaxB 
How much is that equal to in Consols ? — ^Baron Rothschild : Very nearly 
92|.— Mr. Wilson ; Or 92^ ?— Mr. J. Capel : It is between 92i and 92 j. 
---Banm RothsoMd : It is within vmepeTice of 92i.-<The Chanoellor of 
the Exchequer : Well, that is not equal to our terms. Will the Governor 
of the Bank open the paper which I have placed in his hands ? The 
Governor having opmed the paper read the mdnunWHi tensa of 
the Government, one hundred and seven pounds ten shillings and 
sevenpence, or eqiial to 93. — The Chancellor of the Exchequer : Tbere 
is, therefore, a difibiwnce of f i-*^Baroai Rothsohild : Will you allow us to 
retire for a few moments, as before. — The parties then retired. On 
their return. Baron Rottischild, addressfaig the Chancellor of the 
EaBohequer, said : We have decided on accepting your terms. — The 
Chancellor erf the Exchequer : You will please sign the usual paper. — 
Baron Rothschild : Tes. Your terms are £M7 l«s. 7d., or Oonsols at 
93.— The Governor of the Bank : Precisely so. — The contract was then 
signed in due form, and the parties immediately withdrew. 

Now wkat k the meaniag of all these sppmbok of j, i^ 
}, and so on t They are simply the more conrement 
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forms of expressing the number of shillings or Pence that 
remain over the measure of pounds. Ninety Pennies are 
represented by |. 

Having thus pr«?ed tbod ibe Stotbschilds, and the 
money lending classes generaUy, are emphatically Penny 
growers, probably my new science will be raised in the 
estimation of many people who are influenced by high 
nsmes, and' by estabfished precedents. 



I 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

OSNEBAL BEMABKS UPON THE FBOQBESS OF THE AUTHOB'S FBKKT. 

The reader may be inclined to suppose, from the rapid 
progress which I made in the first years of my plan, that 
it would subsequently grow more rapidly than it will 
appear to have done. 

But this will be a misconception on the reader^s part ; 
and it is a misconception which I feel it to be most im- 
portant to guard against, not alone for the sake of 
settmg myself right, but for the purpose of preventing 
the reader from going wrong, whenever he may attempt 
to follow my plan. 

In whatever enterprise you engage, it should never be 
forgotten that the time must come when it findi Us hod^ 
Thousands of persons are rained by not taking this law 
of human affairs into account. 

I will explain what I mean by saying that I could not 
every successive year make the same positive progress a& 
in the first four years, for the reason that every step I 
took narrowed my remaining opportunities. I had but 
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the one window, which was unoccupied, to apply to my 
plan ; I conid not go on adding a new window every 
year ; there was a limit to the articles that I could intro- 
duce ; the population of our town, and their wants and 
means were limited ; and there was also a limit to my 
own powers of labour. 

My great success, I think, consisted in the early re- 
cognition of this fact, by which I was restrained from 
over-forcing my plan, and losing in feverish and irrational 
efforts the good I had accumulated under favourable 
circumstances. 

The first five years of my enterprise were occupied in 
huil^ry^jup^ and the remaining years in comolidaiing. 

And it will be necessary for every one who follows in 
my steps to take the same precautions against retro- 
gression which I did. 

' My great care was now to provide for the payment of 
my assurance premiums^ upon which the realisation of 
five hundred pounds depended. The saving of a rent of 
twenty-five pounds a- year, by the fortunate purchase of 
my house, was a great aid towards this. And year by 
year I now found myself progressing steadily towards 
the object I had set down for myself. If I had ever 
entertained any doubt of the entire success of my 
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plan, ii mast hay« vuushed he^ae the gradual aod 
steady pcngi^ess wbidbi I icnuid myself makiag. Biit I 
had some temptations aad diffipaltiesyet to ovezioome. 



OHAPTBB XIX. 

THE TElfFTATIOKS AND TSOUBIiBB OF THX FSNKT. 

The reader mast not suppose, from the manner in whieb 
I have told my story, that there were no difficulties in 
the history of my Penny; they were, in fact, very 
numerous and perplexing — ^but I fortunately knew how 
to deal with them. 

^' Save me from my friends,^' is an adage which has m 
stinging quaifitness in it. I had firi^ids. -My first 
friend was a lawyer. When I purchased my house, 
I engaged him to obtain the proper transfer; and, so 
far as I can judge, he did his doty, but daifed xather 
stiffishly. 

He appesMd, &am tikat nomciri;, ta take » great 
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mt4»e0i ia my a&ifa. . Cattbg oae day, 0oon after the 

pmnkme, he iakl, ** I nj , Tye been l<K^og^ 

iaio tiuise papers «f years, and into the origuiai leaee, 

affled I find that ■ had no right whatever to take 

your window into his carriage- way . He was expresdy 

restrained by the covenants of his lease, from making any 

alterations , that wonid interfere with the then existing 

divisions, or sites of the premises. It's the easiest thing 

in the world to make the present occupier give up the 

space. In fact, I should advise you to shove the window 

back to its former position, and snap your fingers 

at 'em.'' 

" Do you think so ?" said I, and I began to twirl 
my thumbs meditatively over the counter. I looked at 
tbe little " squat'' window, and it certainly at the moment 
seemed more pinched than I had ever seen it before. 

" Just step outside," said he, " and see how much 
better it would be for you." 

So outside I went with my friend the lawyer, and we 
paced out the space, and talked it over. 

" Why," I said, " I'm afraid it would cost me nearly 
a hundred pounds to put that window all right as it was 
before." 

" Pooh, pooh,'* said he, "not twenty pounds." 
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Now, I don'*t know, reader, whether you ever heard 
a lawyer say '' Pooh, pooh," but my lawyer had a moat 
remarkable way of throtring the most intense meaning- 
into those two little words. His lips were large and 
soft, and I assure you, when he said " Pooh, pooh,'' he 
did it in such a manner that left nothing to reply to— 
the words carried conviction with them. 

So I returned to my shop, " pooh, poohing '' the cost 
altogether, and prepared at once to bring an action for 
trespass, or anything else that my lawyer might advise. 

Well, this would be a very long story were I to tell 
it out. So I shall sum it up, as my Jawyer did me, 
before all was over. 

I grew very uneasy about a legal dispute with a 
neighbour — I didn'*t want my Penny to become the 
oyster in the lawyer'*s*mouth/ So I wrote and told him, 
that I would not go on. Then he wrote and acknow- 
ledged the receipt of my letter ; said he would call. He 
did call, and persuaded me to alter my determination. 
I pleaded my anxiety of mind as to the result, 
and declared I would rather have the window as 
it was. 

However, he gave another " Pooh, pooh,'' and it was 
all ovei: with me. The next day he came, bringing a 
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builder to draw up a plan and make an estimate, and 
he drew up notices to serve- 
Then I grew very nervous, and wrote to him saying 
that I declined going on with the matter, and begging 
him not to take any further steps. I kept out of the 
shop several days, because I literally dreaded the effect 
of that '« Pooh, pooh," of his. He called— I didn't see 

him, and the matter dropped until six months 

afterwards, when I received a bill of costs including 
consultations, plans, estimates, notices, &c. &c., which 
literally staggered me. I protested against it — but that 
significant '^ Pooh, pooh," again, which now had acquired 
a terrible power, too clearly indicated my fate. I was 
hurriedly served with a writ, and I verily believe, if I 
hadn't at once settled the thing, and cut the lawyer'^s 
acquaintance, it would have ruined me. 

Then I had a few friends in the bill discounting way. 
I gave value for two or three pieces of paper, which are 
all that I have now to remind me of the noted individual^ 
with whom I had had the honour of dealing. 

Then another friend of mine nearly tilted me over by 
a scheme for a patent of his, which was to make both 
our fortunes, but which ruined about a dozen people. 
Fortunately I withdrew from it in time. 
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Then I nearly had the honour of being elected a 
Director of a Company, -wbitAi I afterwards found 
would have entitled me to a place in the Queen^s bench. 

These, and some^ other things of minor importance, 
constitute the temptations and the troubles of my 
Penny, which at last I learned how to control. 



€HAPTEE XX. 

VBX AITTBOB's riiAlf nSBf KKDID. 



As I have little left to say in explanation of my plan, 
I will offer a few remarks in answer to the objection that 
it is likely to develope selfish principles, and lead to 
penurious habits. 

It had no such an effect with me. On the contrary, 
the comfort I derived from the fact that I felt myself 
secure in my humble position, led me to be more 
cheerftd and frugal at home, and more generous and 
affable abroad. 

In those acts of charity which came within the scope 
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of my aMMUEUi, I felt timt the knowledge of the worth of 

that which I beiiowdl eiuiohled the gift, and afibrde4 

to Hie the greater eatiefaetioa of faaTiag conferred a 

substantial good. 

PofisUjIj, my seieoice of Penny growiog gave me 

dMMxniiaent ia the aefection of objeetg for my charity. 

SjBLonnu^ that my gift had witbin it the germ of good? 

if rightiy ueed^ I nay have prefmred girifig it to the 
industrious man in diatreeg^ or the poor widow in voi^r 

£nrtune, zither than to the strolUng yagabcHid, prac- 
timg an idle cheat upon the crowd. 

I may have sdeieted» mi the teeipients of my txifiiag 
bounty, those who struggled to bear tbe ftting« of poverty 
silently^ and not those who ihonted with lusty voices 
a tab of their stanratiaD tipom the road-side; tho^ 
who sought to wrap the .mantle of poverty decently 
anoimd them, and not tbo«6 who made th^ unseemly 
show of rags and filth their daily ap]^l to U^e 
passer-by. 

The farmer who reape a good harveit is not ma^e 
sordid by his piosperity; he ealls bis friends- around 
him, he rejdiees his labourers with good cbeer, and he 
gi^as ibe gleaner a weloome to bis field to gather tibe 
seatta^ed eeiss^ 

F 2 
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The grower of Pennies will emulate the fermer. He 
will be cheerful and benevolent because of his success ; 
whilst his example of industry, integrity, and frugality 
will shed a salutary influence around him*. 

As one farmer contemplates the farm of another, and 
watches the improvements of cultivation, and applies 
what he sees to his own good, so do men regard the 
moral examples of each other, and gather inspiration 
from whatever is elevating and pure. 

It will be found in this plan, as in all other matters, 
that honesty is the best policy. Whatever is fraudulent 
generally defeats its own objects. A shopkeeper who is 
doing a good trade in a staple article, may foolishly say 
to himself, ^^ If I can adulterate this without detection, 
my profits will be so much the greater.'^ He practises 
the cheat, and rejoices in his success. But somehow or 
other, although the adulteration has not been discovered, 
the demand for the article has fallen off, it has not given 
satisfaction, and the shopkeeper^s profits upon this one 
item have sunk below their previous figure. 

This is one lesson taught by the Penny. 
Another lesson taught by the Penny is this : — that it is 
so easy to attain to a comparatively independent position, 
and to provide for those who otherwise would be helpless 
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and wretched when the messenger of death made his 
appearance among them, that it is a sin to neglect so 
feasible a plan for averting the terrible calamity of seeing 
Death and Starvation together seize npon onr home. 



CHAPTEB XXI. 

SHX FOUTIGS or KBX FXNNT. 



Our town was a borough, and it was frequently the seat 
of very severe political contests* Politics in England^ 
and especiaUy in country places, is a system which 
Sparta wonld have anathematised, and which Aiture 
history will disguise* Our electoral system consisted 

of the Earl of ^ and Sir ' , both; 

of whom had estates in the neighbourhood, and sought 
to ride rough-shod over the borough. One was a Whig^ 
the other a Tory. These were their party designations,, 
and the sapient inhabitants of our town were divided 
into these two bodies. 

There is this peculiarity about country politics — that 
you generally find a most equitable division of the trades- 
people in the opposite interests, in all cases where politi- 
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^ influence ui fitronglj divided. Thus yon find, ia 
fMrettj nearlj the same ftambers 

Tory, Whiff, 

BreTrem. Bmww^ 

Bakers. Bakers. 

Butchers. Batchers. 

Drapers. Drapers. 

Grocers. Grocers. 

Hatters. Hatters. 

Inn-keepenr. Inn-keepers. 

Tailons fcc. Tftitom, 8ce. 

TojsAf nothing of those remarkable sabdititiions wiiich 
occur in connexion with religions bodies, and whidi appear 
to eithibit an unaccountable modification of reBgiotis 
principles, fi)rth6 convenience of political purposes. 

Whence this veiy convenient division of the respective 
trades arises, I can^t say. It would be too mneli to suggest 
that it may be a scheme of ProvideMe to avert the 
possibility of one party acquiring the power of the loaf, 
by getting all the bakers over to their side,' and starving 
the opposite body into submission. And one doefln'*t like 
to assert that people frame their politics according to the 
chances they see open of jumping into profitable 
connexions. 
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TThis problem must be left imdecided. All I want to 
xissert is, that my Penny had its politics, bat they were 
neither Whig nor Tory. I mention this, not for the 
purpose of lagging politics into my book, bat with the 
deidre of showing that the Penny has its independence. 
If yon, are mljf a Penny ahead of the world you^ have ac- 
quired a pontum. It is the fetters of the breeches 
pocket that bind men down to political thraldom. The 
irord Debit against a mane's name, is the record of his 
moral incarceration. 

My Penny was a most independent fellow. I owed 
nothing ; and, therefore, had no one to fear. Nobody 
was my gaoler ; bat, I kept the keys that might have 
been turned apon many. My Penny, however, taaght 
me to respect the rights and privileges of my neighboar. 

I am certain that I lost nothing by this. In fact, in 
election times I was nrach sought by the committees of 
both parties ; and were I to tell the many unique little 
anecdotes that now occur to my memory, of the strata- 
gems employed by the opposite candidates to obtain me 
as a partisan, people might accuse me of egotism, and fancy 
that I had put too high an estimate upon my own im- 
portance. I will merely add, therefore, that my Penny 
and I maintained our independence in the borough. 
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CHAPTEE XXIL 

IHB PBVNT HAS BBCOMB ▲ THOUSAND FOUNDS. 

The fanner casts in the seed, and for awhile it is lost to 
sight. After a time green blades that seem scarcely 
strong enough to bear the weight of a fly, are found to 
have forced their way through the hard soil. Day by 
day they thicken, until the earth, once brown, is clad 
with a sort of green gauze, through which the sombre 
colour of the ground can yet be seen. Deeper and 
denser becomes the green, until at last the first breeze 
passing across the field wakes a rustling noise among the 
silken blades. They spring higher and higher, tte 
blades become broader, the colour deeper, the stalk 
stronger, and soon, peeping from the bosom of each 
^roup of leaves may be seen something rounder, heavier, 
and more upright than the blades. Day after day this 
becomes developed, until at last the ripened corn waves 
in all its golden pride, and the heavy ears turning over, 
bond down as if to bless the earth from which they 
-'^rang. 



How tedious — ^how impossible — ^it would have been 
to have watched that wheat with a fixed and unfalter* 
log* eye, from its being committed to the earth, to it» 
ripening for the sickle. And yet, there it is, with its 
abundant produce, waiting the hand of the reaper. 

So with my story. It would have been impossible 
for me to fix the reader^s attention upon my tale, and 
to carry his mind through the narration of a long train of 
minor details, which are sufficiently indicated by the 
stronger features that mark the several epochs of my 
Penny's history. 

In the beginning of the year 1843 I cast in my first 
Penny, I commenced my " hobby ;'' and in the year 
1855, in the month of June, I received upon my policy 
of assurance Five Hundred Pounds. This, together 
with the lease of my house, and the other profits 
realised from trade and interest, amounted to the sum of 
One Thousand Powndsy in round numbers, but in reality 
to something more. 

All this had grown out of a Penny ^ sown ingeniously^ 
worked industriously^ guarded carefully y and augmented 
continuallyl 

My boy is now the manager of my business ; my 
youngest daughter is married ; my eldest daughter still 

2736:^5 A 
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rondes with ns; mj wife is^siill liYiiig, thoagh Tery 
feeble ; and m j Penny, the magie Penny with which I 
eommenoed, is firamed and glased, and. hnii^ oyer tb9 
mantelpiece. I managed to get this Penny back agaia, 
after a time, and resolved never more to part with it* 
At one time it went qnite ont of my hands, and I 
obtained it again by the meieet aceident. 

The design which ornaments the cover of this book, is 
something like the one whieh my danghier drew aroand 
iny Penny, the words being *< TkU Pmnjf became a 
Tkowaiid PoundsJ^ The bookbinder, however, has 
adopted a Victoria Penny, instead of one of the reign of 
George the Thifd, beoanse the former is more suited to 
the present time, the other beooming saperseded as yeara 
advance* 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



TOf AL WORDS 1*0 TBS BSAUDEL 



In ^ brief epsee which temains fi>r the farther eon- 
flideration of this snhjeet, I propose to endeavour to per- 
suade the reader to commencs ^ ffrowth of Tvm,%es ai 

In my own case, it may he ssdd that I possessed 
peculiar advantages ; hut I have already remarked that 
those who do not possess the $ame advantages as myself, 
have other privileges that are equivalent to them. 
1 will endeavour to show this. 

Let us take the case of a person who does not keep a 
shop at all, and who, therefore, is in this respect debarred 
from making those exchanges upon which the return of 
profits materially depends. 

Put a specific proposition. What could a journeyman 
shoemaker do with a Penny ? I answer at once — Buy a 
Pennyworth of leather, make a pair oftrouser itraps, and 
sell them for twopence. 
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Pat another proposition— -TF%a^ eouU a j<mnMjfnum 
tailor do with a Penny f I have known boys^ caps to be 
made out of the merest scraps of cloth, and to be sold at a 
profit Tery large in comparison with the cost of the 
material. 

A carpenter with a bit of wood ; a tinman with a bit of 
tin ; a comb maker with a bit of bone ; an engrayer 
with a piece of copper, or a bit of wood ; a fan maker 
with a piece of paper, and a few chips ; a designer with 
a black-lead pencil, and a sheet of paper ; a glazier with, 
a bit of glass ; a needlewoman with needle and thread ; 
a gardener with a small packet of seed, and a square 
yard of ground ; a ticket- writer with a little colour, and 
a piece of cardboard ; an engrosser with pen and ink ; 
indeed, anybody with anything, resolved upon making a 
beginning, can do it. And a few months of endeavour 
will be sufficient to show the certainty of my plan — ^no 
further persuasion will then be necessary — the proofs 
will be self-evident. 

The large class of shopkeepers, and especially of small 
shopkeepers, have their course made sufficiently plain by 
my own history. 

All those who are not shopkeepers, I would recom- 
mend to devote one hour of " overtime'^ daily to the 
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g^wth of Pennies — to allow the result of one hour^s 
labour daily to be applied to the meeting of those vicissi- 
tndes of life which sooner or later mnst come. 

How manj artisans have, apart from their ordinary 
and daily vocations, skill and opportunities which are 
turned to no account, because no effort is made to apply 
them. 

How many a little window, turned to no beneficial use, 
might be applied by the wife to the sale of some article 
made by the husband in his evening hours! How 
many a man has friends and neighbours who would 
gladly assist a scheme so provident and commendable ! 

I know a man, at the present time the owner of a 
large lucifer match manufactory, who, when lucifer 
matches were first introduced, was almost penniless. 
He thought that he could commence making these 
matches with very little means. He walked a long 
distance to London, found out a match manufactory, 
waited outside the doors until the work people came out, 
entered into conversation with them, gleaned from them 
how the matches were made, returned home and set to 
work, and, with only a few pence, commenced a trade 
which, in time, he worked up to an enormous extent. 
He is now a comparatively wealthy . man, having 
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Urge machinery/ and a coofiidecable number of workr 
people, 

I can say with tnitii^ and firom my own knowledge^ 
that for every Penny heat firot pat into his little business, 
he has made more than a Thousand Pounds. 

It is obrious that. as means accamolate) opportunities 
will arise of patting them to good account. Many will say 
that, had they a few pounds, they feel that they could 
do something. To such persons I say — B^gin^ and ffei 
tie few Pomuk. Do not let life slip away siad see you 
still lamenting the want of opportunity. Begin — work 
first for the importunity — and then for the resulL 

One hour a day devoted to the growth of Pennies — 
of Pennies that, as fast as they are produced, shall be 
made'reproductive of themselves — of Pennies that, once 
made, no part shall be consumed or destroyed until an 
important epoch in life arrives, when the harvest mast 
be gleaned — wiU produce results the most gratifying, 
the most surprising, the most consoling in their 
effects. 

Eemember, above all things, the system of a8mr(mc$y 
which will immediately cover the chief contingeniry of 
life. If you cannot assure for five hundred pounds, 
assure for a hundred, for fifty, for anything, so that jw 
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make a begifining. You -can add more, step by step, 
year by year. 

Don't be ashamed of having a " hobby ?^ Have you 
ever had a *' hobby f Have yon been fond of birds or 
*dog"s ? Have you been fond of old coins, of autographs, 
ox a,ught else ! Are your wife and children to be less 
cSierished or cated for than your pet animals I What 
is Queen Anne's farthing compared to a hundred pound 
note ! And vrhat autograph so valuable as your own 
attached to a banker's cheque, where there are available 
assets? 

There are Savings' Banks, Banks of Deposit, and 
Assurance offices ready to receive your store, and to add 
to it for the use of it, givkg you ample security for the 
principal and interest. 

Among your politics, forget not the politics of home — 
the good government of your own house ; in your religion 
recollect the duty of the father and of the mother ; and 
remember the parable of the good steward, and the ser- 
vants in the vineyard. 

It will be a great joy to me to know that thousands 
in this great kingdom have recognised my theory of t^ 
growth of Pemiie8, Should this be the case, I may yet 
live to receive the -blessings of many that I have called 
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their attention to this subject. Should I live to be an' 
older man, I would go a hundred miles to spend one hour 
with a family that had converted a Penny into a Thou- 
BSLiid Pounds, to see their happiness, and to witness the 
joy of their ultimate success. 

Remember, that this system possesses the strong 
recommendation that whatever is moral, 'temperate, and 
honest will greatly add to its success ; and that, as the 
farmer rejoices to see his wheat spring out of the produc- 
tive earthy and feels happiness in the prospect of the com- 
ing harvest, so your present days will be cheered by- 
anticipations of a golden future. 

NoTK. — I have ayoided entering upon one subject of great importance, 
which is intimately connected with the growth of Pennies, because I 
intend to publish, at a very early date, ,a book in which this subject 
will be f uUy treated ol The contemplated work will be entitled JAfe 
DovJbled by the Economy of Time. I believe that I hold a theory upon 
the sulrject which is very little known ; and that my system of the 
Economy of Time will prove most valuable to thoee who adopt it. The 
Yolume will be uniform with this one. 



THE END. 



Taylor and Greaifaig, 4 and 9, Grayttoke-plaoe, Fetter-laae. 



EOYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 

BofBl ImtaoM MldUgfl, Jort^ Johm Strtet, and Sato Stnt^ UYI&POdii. 
•ndM^lAiiibflrd StTMt, UUnxnr. 
CAPITAXi-*ie2,000,000 IN 100,000 SHASBS OF £20 EACH. 

» 

ZJTE BBAKOHt- 

8PSCIAL NOTICE'STAHPS OJX POLICIES NOT CHABGED. 

J a rft t tnre of PoU^ cannot tako i^laeo from Unintentional Kiataka. 

OnOB AOYAllTAOSf, ns. I" 

The QamnmtM ot an AxtiA Capital and Exxicmoir of the Auukkd from Liamlitt 

of PABTmifHip. The ABsured neither havinK to depend on an nnoertain ftind, nor 

being in any way aoeonntable for tha Payment of ciaima. 

MODEBATE PBEMIUMS. 

Fastigxp ATxoN OF PaoFiTs by the Afsoaxn, amoontinc to Two-Tuem of iti net anuauit* 

LAEGE BONUS DEGLABED, 1855, 

Amounting to £2 fbb Cent, pbb Annum on the Sum Assured. 

Being, on Ages from Twenty to Forty, 90 per cent, on the Premium. 

PERIODS OF DIYISION-EVERY FIVE YEARS. 



Date of Policy. 


Age. 


S«m Aeeured. 


Premium. 


Bonus. 






£* 


Jf 8. d. 


£ 


1846 


39 


1,000 


242 18 4 


180 


1846 


S4 


1,000 


194 6 


160 


»i 


88 


8,000 


480 15 


820 


1847 


19 


800 


46 4 


42 


1848 


S2 


100 


14 8 9 


10 


1850 


27 


500 


56 18 4 


40 



FIRE BBANCH:- 

ASVTJLL PBEmUMS, £130,000, eioeeding almost erery Offloe in tha Unite 
TCtngdom. LOSSES Promptly and Liberally Paid. 
SECURITY OF A LARGE CAPITAL ACTUALLY PAID UP. 
The following results were shown in the Beport to the Shareholders of the Company, 
* '- d, 1855:— 



ait the last Annual Meeting, August 8rd, 

le Company has received, in Fias Pebkiuiis alone, during the 
year 1854,no less than £128,45011 4 



The paid-up Capital at the date of meeting was 277,515 

There is, in addition to thi» amount, a Surplus Fund (after pay- 

lngadiyldend)of 68,856 7 6 

TotelpaidAp and invested Capital £846,871 7 6 

HxK.— The abore amounts are IrrespectiTe of an akplb bum, kept apart, to coyer 
the Life UabiUties of the Establishment. . 

MAHAGEa^uid AcTUAKT, PEBCT U. DOVE, Es^ 

Xxtraot from tha ''XOBHINO HSBALD," Deo. 26th, 1855. 

'* The Company has always acted on the principle enunciated by one of the direc- 
tors at the last Annual Meetliigof the Profnietors— ' that the interess of the assured 
have a paramount claim on the Directors— a claim superior even to that of the Share* 
hiddtrB themselves.' From that moment, as might be expected, the company 
attained the highest oonsideratioa throughout the country, and has retained it ever 
since. The result is shown in the unexampled fact that its Fire revenue alone-rose* 
|n about five years, from little more than £30,000 to about £130,0001 From inquiry 
we learn that no fire office poesesslng half the above revenue annually deposits its 
foconnts with the registrar generaL The resources and balance-sheets of this great 
company are, on the contrary, annually regiatered, and unmistakeable evidence is 
thus given peiiodiGaUy, of its capacity to meet its engsgemonts." 



JIOnimilAMSHIItE AND BEUYSHmE 

FIRE AND Um ASSURANCE COMPANT, 

ZSTABLISHED A.S. U8&— OAf ITAI, £760,000. 
HEAD OFFICE — PARK STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 



Hlf Grao« the Ddkb or Nxwoaitix. Tbe Bight Honoonible LoftD 8cabcdai.i, 

The Bight Honourable £dwau> Stmjtt, M.P. 

W. F. N. NofftTOK, Esq^ Elton Manor. 
Mr. Smith Fowlsb, Nottingham. Mr. ALDSaicAM Cullxv, Kottingham. 



The Vottinghaxnshire and Berbyshire Fire and Life Asinrance Cktmpany, 
eombines the advantages of a Proprietary Company, and alro that of a Mutual Com- 
pany, by securing to the Insurer from the reserve fund adequate means of oompen- 
■atlon in case of loss, and of a participation in the profits qulnquenninally. 

These advantages are mainly derivable Arom a numerous and wealthy located Co. 
partnership, together with the establishment of Committees arising thereout at the 
principal towns within the two counties, thereby disMnguishing the Kottinghan- 
•hire and Derbyshire from all other Institutions. By an influence thus exerted, 
and a powerful interest necessarily involved, its progress in public estimation has 
led to prosperous results. 

Although the designation " Nottlngha&Bhire and Derbyshire*' would imply 
the business of the Company to be local, yet that is not the fact, since tbe opera- 
tions of the Office extend throughout the whole of the Midland CoontiLet* 

With a due regard to the specific property assured, the premiums charged on the 
risks are as low, and, in some cases, lower than other establiithments; arising front 
the nature of materials employed in tbe construction of buildings, as well as on 
stock-in-trade peculiar to some' businesses in thiij district. 

Thns, whilst the Ifottinghanishire and Deibyshire Office invites the patronage 
of the pnblic, it no less tenders to that public every advantage consistent with 
seonr^ty and a fair remuneration to the proprietary. 

After the payment of five per cent, on the advanoed capital, together with a re- 
servation of one-third of the profit, as a Guarantee Fund, a Bonns of half the re- 
maining profits will go in reduction of the Premiums, whether annual or otherwise, 
to all parties who shall have been assured for five consecutive years. By such an 
arrangement the actual expense of assuring will be materially reduced ; because 
although the individual will pay the full annual premium, still he will be entitled 
to receive part of it back in the shape of profits. 

FIRE D EPART MENT, 

PBEMIUMS ON OBDINABT BISKS. 

Common Iksueakcss, Is. 6d. per cent, per annum. 

Hazardoos ditto, 2ii* 6d« per cent, per annum. > 

Doubly Hasabdous nirro, 4s- 6d* per cent, per annum. 

Stock of Lace in Lace Warehouses, not otherwise hazardous, 28* per cent per 
annum. 

Lace Machinery^ with the Laoe thereon, fh>m 38..to 5g. aooording to the risk. 

Silk MiUSi 38* to 4s- per cent, per annum, ditto ditto. 

Cotton and Com Hills and Mannfaetories, together with all risks of a special 
character insured on the lowest terms. 

FABMIlf G STOCK (which includes Hay, all sorts of Com and Grain, Imple- 
ments of Husbandry, and Live Stock), may be assured generally on a Farm, witkoui 
on average clause, at ths BanncED batb of 38. per cent, per annum ; and where 
Steam '1 hrashing Machines are used. 

No charge will be made for Folides where the annual Premium shall amomt to 
Ave shillings and upwards, nor when the Insurance shall be transferred fh>m 
another Office. 

LOSSES FBOH FIBE B7 LIOHTKIira WILL BE HADE GOOD. 



IMPORTANT ELEMENTS IN THE CON$T«TUTION OF THE LIFE 
DEPARTMENT, nimtlj:- 

UV QTTE8TI0VABLS SECVBITT :-~the whole oapital of th* OomiMui7 bdng 
liable to the olainu of tbe InBoren. 

The Premixuns being specifioallr oaleuUted tor the Midland THetriots, the ratee 
will be found lower than other Omoes, and the Insurer will be entitled to a propor- 
tion of the Profits in the shape of a Bonus, septennially, which mav be added to the 
sum assured or applied in reduction of the annual Premium or paid in cash. 

There is "SO LIABILITT OF PASTlfEBSHIP by the Insurer as in IKntaal 
Companies. 

The business of the Life Department is kept qoite distinct firom that of the Fire. 
Its accumulations are not liable therefore to make good any losses ocurring from 
Fires 

The AGE of the Assured is admitted in the Policy. 

Prevlons to the issue of any Policy, erery inquhy is made, to prednde the poisi« 
bility of dispute on the death of the Insurer. 

All MEDICAL REFEBEES are paid by the Office in eyeiy case sent to them by 
the Company. 

Parties may arrange to pay their Premiums either in a single payment, or by 
annual payments during the whole continuance of the assurance, or by annual pay 
ttanta daring a limited number of yean only ; or half-yearly, quarterlyi or monthly. 

"So entrance-money is required, nor any extra Premium on persons in the Army 
and Navy, unless in actual serrice. 

Ko charge is made for Policy Stamps. 

Parties who may have effected Policies for the whole duration of life, and on which 
the annual Premiums shall haye been paid for fiye or more oonsecutiye years, will 
be entitled to one-third oi the amount so paid, on swrrendeiing or disoontinuinf 
the aame. 

ExAMPLa:— A person, aged 21, may Assure £100 to his representatiyet, in case 
of his death within one year, on payment of a single premium of £i Ss. 8d.{ or a 
Uke sum, in case of his death within seyen years, on paying a yearly premium of 
£1 58. 8d. during that term ; or alike sum, at his death, wheneyer it shall happen, on 
paying an annual premium of £1 16s. 5d. during his Ufb. 

Aasuranoes may be efTeoted through any respectable Attorney or Solicitor.— A 
party may eflbct an assurance himself by writing to the Actuary, or attending per- 
sonally at the Head Office, in Park-street, Nottingham ; or at any of the Offices of 
the retpectiye Agents to the Company. 

Erery Inlbnnatlon, with Tables, forwarded to AppUoants free of exiiCBM. 



HEAD OFFICE— FABK 8TEEET, VOTTIK0HA1L 

H. M. WOOD, 

ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 

THE FOUBTH YOLXTHE 

or THB 

LBRAEY OF BIBLICAL LITEIIATURE. 

READY IN AUGUST. 
Ftioe, in Paper Boards, Is. 6d.; Cloth Gilt, 2b. Post Ftm. 

London : WILLIAM F^blEMAN, 69, Fliet-ttrect. 



ESTABLISHED 1640. 



CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

5, LOTKBURY, LONDON. 



This Institution adopts both the Proprietary and Mutual 
systems of Life Assurance, and the Policy Holders in botb 
BAANonss are fully protected by the Large Subscribed 

CAPITAL OF ONE MILLION STERLING, 

guaranteed by a numerous and influential body of iProprietori 
whose names and addresses are periodically enrolled in the 
Bigh Court of Chancery, pursuant to the protisions of the 
Special Act of Parliament (IV. and V. Vict., cap. 92), em- 
powering the Company — independently of the Fund accumulated 
from the Premiums on upwards of 5000 Policies. 

Prospectuses, the necessary Forms, and every requisite In- 
formation for efiecting Assurances, may be obtained on appli- 
cation at the Head Office, as above, or to any of the Agents 
of the Company. 

WILLIAM EMMENS, Secretary. 



*»* The Rates of Premium charged by this Institution for 
residence in India, the Cape of Good Hope, and Australia 
(wl^re the Cottpaay has Bmnchet), are peculiarly fitvotisable 
to Assurers^ 




IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Metallio Fen Maker to tbe Queen^ by Boyal Command. 

Ben most respectfully to inform the Commercial World, Scholaotio Institutions* 
and the public ffenerallf, that by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery 
fbr making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the scientific spirit of the times, be 
has introduced a new sbeies of his useful productions, whicn, for exccllbnob or 
<feMpBa« aOALTTT Of MATiEiAL, and, abovc all, CHiAPMBu u patcB, lie believea will 
ensure UBirertal approbation, and defy competition. 

Saeh pen beam the impresH of his name an a guarantee of quality ; and they an 
put up in the usual style of boxes, eontainiuK one gross each, with label outside, 
and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has Introduced hia 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC P£NS, 

which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of llexlbtlfty 
and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing 
Uught in Schools. 

8old Retail by all Stationers, Booltsellers, and other respectable Dealers in Rteel 
Pens. —Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Orahanu 
street I ft£|, New-street, Birmingliam; 

91, John-sfaeet. NewYork ; and 37, Graeechnrch-street, London. 

SAUCE-THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST. 

KELLAND DOWNS- 




*"ROf ftlETORS 

NyNNELEY& CO. MARKET HARBOROUCH. 
Aka vendors of Salice evei*.vwiere- 




•« ' All th« Wobld's Sauce" is, we can say from experience, one of the best, and 
its merits are not exaggerated in the AdvertisemenU of the Proprietors."-* >ri/<« and 
Ghuee§ter»hire Standard, ^ , ^ 

** Had Dr. Kitchener and the Editor of the Almunach det Oourmandt, been now 
living, the exquisitely flavoured preparation. • All the Wobld's Saucb,' would have 
received their highest encomiums. It is sufficiently savoury, without being too 
piquant."— £Me« and West Sugolk Ganelte. ^ «. . , 

** I'he flavour is first-rate. A small quantity with a chop or steak affords a splen- 
did relish."- Cheltenham Journal. 

*' Excellent-quite worthy of its world-wide designation."— Cow Jifry Herald 

** A very excellent sauce. We can coipfidentIy recommend it. It is rich, piquant, 
and agreeable in flavour." Birmingham J ournal. . ^ * 

•• We are enabled, conscientiously, to recommend it as fully deserving the character 
attributed to it." —Leicester Journal. 

" Bank Hotel, Brmvl.^ Yiur * All the Wokld's Saucs' surpasses any / have ever 
triedt and is very highly spoken ol by the uumerouii visitors to my house. 

' ' *^ ♦• J. W. Ta^ok." 

** Crown BoieU SlouQh.-^liii the most delicious and ue^ Sauce that ever came 
nhd^r my ftotice ^ - W. For^." 

** Derby min, 8hepherd*s ^ueh.—We consider your 'All thi WoaLn's Sauce' one 
ot the etry beet fbr family use, behig eqoaUy good for Fish, Game, axid iHeaks. ^ 

** B. D. GBAltT. 



FATHER'S 

USEFUL INVENTIONS, 

2d« each Packet. 

SOLD BY SHOPKEEPERS GENERALLY. WHOLESALE BY 

FATHER & Co.. 2i, Gt New Street, Oough Sq., London. 

1.— FATHER'S CSMnNT for FIIaZiINO DBOAYBD TBBTH, 

This is an exc«IIent preparatio>i, Huperinr to any others which are sold at a mach hi|fber 
price. It is put into the to«>th in a soft Htate. and in a few moments becomes quite hard, pro- 
tecting the nerve from irriration. an*) the tooth from further deC'iy; then-by preTentini; 
Tooth-ache, and rendering the decayed tooth nound and painless for many years. 
a.— FiLTHBR'S CBMBNT for Mendinir Broken China, Glass, Are* 

This Cementis most inyaluable- as it firmly unites broken articles, rendering tb«m as stroB|p 
in the parts which are joined as they were before they were brokiea. A two enuy packet 
•applies enough Cement to repair a docen broken articles. 

3,— FATHBR'S BBBTX.B DBSTROYBR. 

This is a certain and speedy exterminator of Beetles, Cockroaches, Crickets, and all other 
Vermin of similar desoription, and is much superior to the beetle-traps and beetle wafers 
commonly in use. 

4.— FATHBR'8 BUQ DB8TROYBR. 

This is also a speedy and certain exterminator of Bugs and Fleas. It is to be robbed into 
the Joints of the furniture infested* and into the aeema of bed-curtains and the knots of 
nattraases, sofas, and other articles. 

a.— FATHER'S RAT AlfO MZOE DE8TROYBR« 

Of all the preparations hitherto offered to the public for the destruction of Mice and Rite» 
this is at once the cheapest and the best. It is to be placed in the places infested by them; 
thev eat it greedily, after which they cannot live. Moreover, it offers the advantage that» 
as it creates intolerable thirst, the Kats and Mice come out of their holes to drink, when 
they immediately die out of their holet. 

6.— FATHER'S TOOTH F0V7DER. 

This is the very best Pooth-powder that can be manufactured. It aweetens the breath » 
hardens and gives a rosy colour to the gums, and prevents decay of the Teeth. 
7.— FATHER'S FOMADE FOR THE HAIR. 

This is a very superior I'omade, and will be found to promote the growth of the Hair, 
darken its colour, and impart a beautiful gloss. It should be used every morning in amall 
quantities, well rubbed into the roots of the Hair. This Pomade is ezeelleat, also, for 
Moustachios and Whlsliers. 

8. -FATHER'S SHAVZNOI CREAM. 

This Cream is really a luxury to those who shave, as it proven u irriution of the akin, and 
assists the operation of the rasor by saturating with a solvent oil the roots of the hair. 
9— FATHER'S CORN AND BUSriON SHIBIiDS. 

These are the best Shields that can be produced, and if applied in accordance with the 
Directions, will prove a real blessing. Soak the feet in warm water on going to bed, warm 
the green side of the Shield by the fire until it becomes quite soft, then apply it to the Com 
allowing the head of the corn to fall into the inner circle. 

lO^FATHBR'S DISIBTFECTANT AND FURIFZBR. 

This is an invaluable invention, and may be applied to the purifying of chamber and 
other vessels used in sick rooms. It will take bad smells from bottles, iars, knives and forks, 
Ac. All that is necessary is to throw it into the vessels, and allow it to remain. It may 
be used for one vessel after another. Stitched into an old silk handkerchief, and rnnnini^ it 
aeross with a quiltiuK stitch, it may be worn for the mouth as a respirator, and will purify 
the air breatlied in sick rooms or In unhealthy diatiicta, being of immense valne to persons 
of delicate health. 

II.— FATHER'S CI.OTH RENOVATOR. 

This is an excellent preparation for taking (urease. Oil, Paint, Pitch, Tar, &c., from eoats.and 
all others articles of gentlemen's clothing, without fading the colour, or doing any injury to 
the cloth. 'Ibis is also useful iu many cases for removing Stains from Carpets, Silks, Stuib, 
and Unen. 

12.— FATHER'S STAIN REMOVER, 
EfiTectually removea Ink Stains, Iron Moulds, and all ^uin« proceeding from Metalllo 
sources. Put a little of the preparation on a damp linen rag, and rub it briskly over the Ink 
Stain, Iron Mould, or other Stain, then wash freely in either cold or warm water, if the 
stain does not yield at first, repOHt the process, if the black stain yields, but leaves a sUia 
of another colour behind, it b a sign that some vegetoUe matter u left, which may be re- 
noved by spplying Mo. 1 1 , as directed. 

V FULL DIBEOTIONS ABE WRAPPED BOUND EACH BOX. 
iVice 2d. each Packet, Sold by Skopiceepen generally in soery part o$ the Kingdom, 



APPROVED EDUCATIONAL WORKS 

FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 



The Science of Arithmetic : a 
Systematic Course of Numerical Rea- 
soning and Conputatioa; comprising 
strict demonstrations of all Arithmetical 
Bales and Processes in common Use, 
with very numerous Exercises; con- 
sisting of several thousand Examples, 
^^uestions, and Propositions. By Jambs 
CoRNWRLL, Ph. D., and Joshua. G. 
Fitch, M.A. Price 48. 6d. 

"This is, without exception, the most 
•43omplete and satisfactory elucidation of 
the principles, and the best guide to the 
practice of Arithmetic which has fallen 
under our notice.*'— Afornin^r Chronicle. 

** We feel sure that it will make not 
only good calculators, but good rea!»onera 
We have seldom seen practice and theory 
more skilfully applied.**— J <to«. 

*'The book has merit. The demon- 
strations are very clear and good."— 
Xnglish Journal of Education. 

** In a scientific, as well as in a popular 
point of view, it is not surpassed among 
elementary books on the subject in the 
EngUdh language.**— 0***r»er. 

Twenty-second and Enlarged Edition, 
V price ds. 6d., or, with Thirty Maps on 
Steel, 5s, 6d. 

A School Geography. By 
Jambs Cobnwbll» Ph. D. 

** We are qualified by ample trial of 
the books in our own classes to speak to 
their great efficiency and value. We 
have never known so much interest 
evinced, or so much progress made in 
the study of Geograpny, as ainoe we 
have employed these as our sohool- 
txwks.'* — educational Times, 



Also, by the same Author, price 28. 6d., 
t or 48. coloured, 

A School Atlas: Consisting of 
Tbir^ Maps on Steel, containing every 
name found in the School Geography, 
and a List of Several Hundred Places, 
with their Latitude and Longitude, and 
the Accentuation and Pronunciation of 
all difficult Names. The Maps of 
England and Scotland enlarged. 

Third Edition, price 3s. cloth, 
Br. Allen's Eutropius : with a 
Complete Dictionary. 



Twenty-fourth Edition, price 2s. red ; 
Is. 9d. cloth, 
Allen and CornwelFs School 
Grammar, with very copious Exercises, 
and a Systematic View of the Forma- 
tion and Derivation of Words, toppther 
with Anglo* Saxon, Latin, and Greek 
Roots, which explain the Etymolugy 
of above 7,000 English words. 

♦•Written by those who are profoundly 
acquainted with the sources of our lan- 
guage, and who have brought this ac- 
quaintance to bear on its grammatical 
structure. This grammar will make its 
way in Schools.*'— CAMrcA of England 
Quarterly. .._«...^ 

Twenty-eighth Edition, price Is. cloth ; 
9d. sewed. 
Grammar for Beginners. 

'* We have never seen a more desirable 
elementary work.'*— Court Journal, 

Eighth Edition, price Is. 6d. 
The Young Composer; or. 
Progressive Exercises in English Com- 
position. By James CJornwell, Ph. D. 

♦* An invaluable little woik for begin- 
ners. If they go through it steadily 
they will not only learn how to write, 
but how to think." — Literary Gazette. 

*' Dr. Comwell has executed this work 
with great abilitv. We have seen no 
other of the kind so clear, so well ar- 
ranged,' so comprehensive, so thoroughly 
adapted to the practical business of 
tuition ; or, in short, so taXlj entitled to 
be named 'Progressive Exercises in 
English Composition,' "'5co<Mna». 

Also, price 3s. 
A Key to the Young Com- 
poser : with Suggestions as to the mode 
of Using the Book. 

Eighth Edit., much improved, price 48. 
Select English Poetry. Edited 
by the late Dr. Allen. 

** We can confidently recommend it 
for young persons in general, as calcu- 
lated to promote the cultivation of poe- 
tical taste, and an acquaintance with 
the different styles of many of our En 
lish FoetB,*'^Snglish Journal of Sduc 
tion 
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London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. ; HAMILTON, ADAI 
and Co. Edinburgh : OLIVER and BOYD ; W. P. KENNEDY, 



THE OPTICAL WONDER 
OF THE AGE. 



Sbbkb, Madam! 
Ntiy, it ISl^HamkL 




10,000 

▲MUSING 

GROUPS 

AND 

OHARMINa 

VIEWS 



** A most remarkable conectlon.**—Athen€eum, 
*« Marrels of accuracy and aoMdity.** —Daily News. 

** All the grrandest subjeeti of ancient art, with cities that are world-renowned.*'^ 
Morning Chronicle. 
** Superior to anything hitherto produced.** — Morning Herald. 
"The finest we ever bhw.**— Art Journal. 

** The two become onk, and produce effects unknown to art**— ^Hiaania. 
** Wonderful Instrument"— Time*. 



The London Stereoscopic Company, 

54, GHBAPSIDE, 

(TWO DOORS WEST OF BOW CHURCH,) 

AMD 

313, OXFORD STR3BXIT3 

Comer of HaIloye^«q1wre, Twenty Boon Weit of Bej^fent^itreet. 

Stereofoopee in plain mahogany, 48. 6cL In varied woods, from 78. 6d. to 

30s. Twin Calotypes, from Is. to 8s. Olaas, from 9s. te ft*. 
An immense number of new subjects of gpreat interest have just been added to the 

collection, which comprises the following choice views and sufagecti:^ 
FRANCE. I ROMS. I FLORENCE. 1 MILAN. I HEIDBLB^RQ. 
Si*AIN. I YBNICE. | PADUA | COMO. | THE RUINB. 

(Very numerous riews from each of the abore places ) 

GROUPS, MILITARY, 
SOCIAL. DdMESTIC, 
&AMUSIN6.IN END- 
LESS VARIETY. 



ec^ t 



FRENCH FXHIBITION. 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 
PANORAMAS. 
BtROPBAN CATHEDRALS. 

LIST OF SUBJECTS 



SENT ON APPLICATION. 



RUINS AND OLD 
CASTLES. 

ANTIQU B STATUARY. 

MODBRN DO. 
allv 
thee 
and La/ 

nst Ont, the Glaciers of Switierland and the Pyrenees, and some of the 
Effbctua Ohoieest Spots of English Scenery. In Jnly, Stereoscopio. Views of . 
TOurces. the Innndations in France. 

ftaitt doea'^l^'''^''^ '"^'^ ^ duired, and Country Orden, laUh a remUtcmee, pron^pO^ aUmdtd to. 
of auothei WhoU$aH and j^tcport Ordut prompOy attmcW Ax 

v'raL^ Instrument, with 12 Subjects, sent for 9U.\ 

Priet •-. 
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THE NEW YORK PUBUC LIBRARY 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


ThiA book is 
tflk 


under no oiroumstAJioei to be 
ea from the BuiJdJn£ 
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